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LITERATURE. 


The Letters of Charles Lamb. Newly 
arranged, with Additions. Edited, with 
Iatroduction and Notes, by Alfred Ainger. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Txrsz volumes conclude the series of Lamb’s 
works by the same editor, and crown it. 
However great the pleasure derivable from 
the essays and pieces published by Lamb, 
their interest is mainly dependent on his 
varying, yet stable, personality—firm and 
brilliant as a diamond under changing lights. 
This view has been insisted on in that 
biography (in the ‘‘ Men of Letters”’ series) 
whieh is the fittest companion to the works; 
and these Letters amply confirm it. Not 
that, taken by themselves, they are thio 
sown with profit or delight. Of reading for 
mere amusement here is foison plenty—a rich 
mine of quaint surprises, good to recall as to 
encounter, their after-gust as pleasant (if not 
so pungent) as their first shock. There are 
those charming exaggerations, really the 
artistic insistance on points of character or 
humour (salient to his keener sense) by which 
our duller nature remembers what else would 
have been completely fugitive. 

Among the specifically new things in this 
edition may be noted the complete recension 
of the Manning snd Barton correspondence—a 
set of letters to young Dibdin, grandson of 
the song writer, a letter or two to Chambers 
and Dodwell (‘fine merry franions”’ of the 
India House), and some odd fragments of wit 
embedded in the appreciative preface and in 
the notes. There is also a new portrait, with 
its interesting bistory. 

Perhaps Lamb’s character is nowhere more 
fully displayed than in the opening set of 
letters to Coleridge. With all his mental 
range and power, Coleridge was lacking in 
appreciation of his younger friend, of his 
ardent admiration and faithful service. Lamb 
has to plead for his dues: ‘‘ Friendship, and 
acts of friendship, should be reciproca! and 
free as the air. A friend should never be 
reduced to beg an alms of his fellow; yet I 
will beg an alms: I entreat you to write.” 
His veneration was proof against “ unkindli- 
hess—by which I mean the diminutive of un- 
kindliness,” he adds, with tremulous senei- 
bility. He was even dull from excess of 
feeling— ‘It was kind in you all to endure 
me as you did.” And again: ‘‘ You cannot 
believe how I love and long always to hear 
about you.” It is not to Coleridge’s credit 
that these appeals should have been so fre- 
quently renewed. Even so trivial an attention 
#8 the return of a great-coat has to be begged 
for twice. The gentle spirit bears and loves 
on, and taxes itself with impatience and lack 
of humility. Yet the force of Lamb's judg- 
ment is not abated by this discipline. ‘I 





hope you are only Coleridgising when you 
talk of finishing your tragedy in a few days. 
Shakspere was a more modest man.” Cole- 
ridge’s plight, with his ‘ genuine talent 
struggling against a pompous display of it,”’ 
was very visible to Lamb, whose practical 
good sense was shown in his declining, on his 
sister’s behalf, the invitation that went to his 
‘‘very heart.” She must be with ‘duller 
fancies and cooler intellects.” He rebukes 
Coleridge for neglecting Lloyd, and makes the 
monitory (but vain) assumption, ‘ Your idle 
propensities have, of course, given way to the 
necessities of providing fer a family.” Young 
as he was, Lamb had already, at the call of 
duty (and at the cost of temporary madness), 
severed the bonds of his early love. ‘Thank 
God, that folly has left me for ever!” he 
writes. So resolved a mind did not shrink 
from the crisis which was menacing his highly 
prized intercourse with Coleridge. When he 
received the extraordinary and insulting mes- 
sage, sent in sheer exaltation of priggism— 
‘* Poor Lamb! if he wants any information, 
Jet him apply to me ”’—he did not hesitate. 
He had considered Coleridge as his guardian 
angel. Long after, when this early storm 
had given way to life-long peace, Lamb 
playfully wrote of Coleridge as ‘‘an arch- 
angel a little damaged.” This association 
borne in mind, we shall see how terribly 
sharp was the punishment administered in 
the Theses quaedam theologicae, almost every 
question striking at a weakness of the phil- 
osopher, and ending with the suggestive 
query whether ‘‘an immortal and amenable 
soul may not come to be damned at last, 
and the man never suspect it beforehand ?” 
No wonder that a two years’ silence ensued. 

The value and interest of Lamb’s criticism 
is set forth in the pages—“‘ alas, too few !”— 
of the introduction. But the personal—the 
involuntarily humorous—side of that criticism 
is quite as noteworthy. Take the struggling 
honesty of the comments on Joan of Arc, the 
shrinking from the imputation of absurdity, 
and then the determination not to leave his 
friend to the ridicule of others; the vigorous 
setting to work at the analysis of faulty 
construction or inadequate expression; and, 
finally, the propitiation of the personal feelings 
of the author by ‘delicate flattery, indirect 
flattery.” Again, to a careful reader it is 
‘nuts ” (the expression is Lamb’s, and, there- 
fore, classical) to note the beginning of his 
letter to Southey anent the eclogue of the 
latter (the italics are not Lamb’s) : 


“I have read your eclogue repeatedly, and 
cannot call it bald, or without interest... it 
is as poetical as the subject requires, which asks 
no poetry. . . . ‘I do not much prefer this 
eclogue to the last. Both are inferior to the 
former.’ ” 

A further experience was reserved for Lamb 
in his critical capacity—the dealing no longer 
with real poets, but with the amiable, 
fossilised pedantry of George Dyer, to whom 
all poems (his own included) were poetry, 
and every writer a fine genius. Here with 
unfailing good nature and good judgment 
Lamb recognises the presence of that power 
against which the very gods avail not: 
“‘George, speaking of the dead Ossian, ex- 
daha, ‘ Dark mm the poet’s eyes.’ I humbly 
represented to him that his own eyes were 
dark, and many a living bard’s besides, and 





recommended ‘Closed are the poet’s eyes.’ 
But that would not do. I found there was an 
antithesis between the darkness of his eyes and 
the splendour of his genius; and I acquiesced.” 
The subtle commendation, gravely and 
earnestly enforced, of Lloyd’s poems—‘“ your 
verses are as good as prose ’’—shows Lamb at 
his best in making the best of things. After 
such home-pressing of truth, yet with avoid- 
ance of all shadow of offence, his dealings 
with Bernard Barton’s muse may delight, 
but not surprise. He had constantly to bear 
in mind the value of these writings to their 
author, in assuaging the misery of his servi- 
tude to the ‘‘desk’s dead wood”—a value 
quite independent of the worth of the verses 
themselves. He recognises all the good he 
can, with hearty sympathy and generous 
allowance. Then he affords himself all 
tolerable frankness forthe rest. ‘‘ Religion is 
sometimes lugged in, as if it did not come 
naturally. It seems as if you were for 
ever losing friends’ children by death, and 
reminding their parents of the Resurrection ” ; 
and Barton, having supposed that Lamb did 
not relish scriptural poems, received the 
assurance which in the implied comparison 
would have been a trifle disconcerting to most 
people : 

‘‘So far from poetry tiring me because religious, 
I can read, and I say it seriously, the homely 
old version of the Psalms in our Prayer-books 
for an hour or two together sometimes without 
sense of weariness.” . 

Lamb’s Joyalty to his friends was unfailing. 
Any injustice or slight from one of them to 
another he was prompt to resent. He 
reproved Southey for scanting his praise to 
the ‘‘Ancient Mariner.” He remonstrated 
with Coleridge for thinking to spoil ‘that 
most splendid ornament of Southey’s poem by 
a cock-and-a-bull story of Joan, the publican’s 
daughter of Neufchatel; and for “ that most 
bare-faced. unfounded, impudent assertion 
that Mr. Rogers is indebted for his story to 
‘ Loch Lomond,’ a poem by Bruce.” His reso- 
lute standing-up for the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner ” 
against Wordsworth brought upon him “the 
northern castigation,” itself castigated in a 
letter to Manning, now first printed—one of 
the most important of the additions. Even of 
Hazlitt he could remark, ‘‘ W. H. goes on 
lecturing against W. W., and making copious 
use of quotations from said W. W. to give a 
zest to said lectures.” 

Of the delicacy which characterised Lamb, 
anew and charming illustration is afforded 
in his earnest request to Barton to expunge 
the epithet ‘‘ broad-brimmed ”’ from bis lines ; 
‘because, though you and yours have too 
much good sense to object to it, I would not 
have a sentence of mine seen that to any foolish 
ear might seem unrespectful to thee.”’ But this 
quality of Lamb’s intercourse is repeatedly 
exemplified. 

Of drollery there is, of course, no lack. 
Harvey is ‘‘the man who found out that 
blood was red.” Of a widow not inconsolable : 
‘*She’d make a good match for anybody. 

‘**Tf he bring but a relict away, 


He is happy, nor heard to complain.’’’ 
Shenstone. 


He meditates an attack on Gifford, ‘‘ which 
shall appear immediately after any favourable 
mention which Southey may make in the 
Quarterly, It can’t in decent gratitude 
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appear before.” Hinting, apropos of Fauntle- 
roy, that my might have his temptations, 
he adds, as a deterrent, ‘think of the effect 
it would have on the sale of your poems 
alone!’ His profession of hospitality to (7 ¢., 
detention of) his friends’ books is in his happiest 
vain, as is the touch about the rows at his 
town lodgings, the whole family beating one 
another till the son knocked the father down, 


‘‘ which, though my morals could not but con- 
demn, yet my reason did heartily approve. ... 
IT am now all harmony and quiet, even to the 
sometimes wishing back again some of the old 
rufflings. There is something stirring in these 
civil broils.” 

The keen thrust at Godwin, ‘“‘I cannot 
imagine how you, who never in your writings 
have expressed yourself disrespectfully of any 
one but your Maker, can have offended 
Rickman,” is one of the novelties of this 
edition, as is also the delicious Simonides 
story (too long to quote and too good to spoil 
by curtailing) in the preface. 

The absence of all sentimentality is wonder- 
ful in the author of Rosamund Gray. “* What 
a nice holiday I got on Wednesday by favour 
of a princess dying! ’’ is his comment on the 
death of Charlotte of Wales. On Byron’s 
death, he says: ‘‘I daresay I do him in- 
justice, but I cannot love him, nor squeeze a 
tear to his memory.’”’ If anybody supposes 
that this frankness argues insensibility in 
Lamb, let him read these words on Monk- 
house’s death: ‘* We have none of us to count 
upon many years. That is the only cure for 
sad thoughts. If only some died, and the 
rest were permanent on earth, what a thing 
a friend’s death would be then!” 

The editor truly says that the letters them- 
selyes contain the story of Lamb’s life. 
There are some wide intervals of silence, and 
one great gap of time from January 29, 1807, 
to February 18, 1808. But we may trace 
the ups and downs of the writer’s moods and 
fortunes pretty ccntinuously. Not that 
letter-writing, much as he excelled therein, 
was congenial to Lamb. In our enjoyment 
of the product, we may ignore his complaints 
of the cost of production ; but they are many 
and serious, especially in the second volume. 
This may have been one result of the mono- 
tonous quill-drudgery of the India House, 
with its harsh restrictions—‘ even half-hour 
absences are noted,” he says. His judgment 
might approve this ‘close but unharassing 
way of life” in contrast with the alternative 
dependence on literatnre, but the chains of 
his captivity galled him severely. The fever- 
fit of exultation at his release was fierce and 


brief. In —_ 1825, he went home for 
ever. In September he writes, ‘ My 
sufferings have been intense, but are 
abating. I begin to know what a 


little sleep is.’ He even made a sort 
of return to Egypt, by working at the 
Museum from ten to four on the Garrick Plays 
—two hundred in a few weeks. But the 
four-and-thirty years of slavery had told 
fatally upon him. His income, which had 
seemed ample, did not suffice. “I must 
scribble to make up my hiatus crumenae.” 
Life, too, was failing. A nervous desire of 
country quiet alternated with a hatred of 
country dulness. In respect it was not in 
the town, it was a vile life. The once joyful 
eternity of having all one’s time to oneself 





became a terror. ‘‘ We do not live a year in 
a year now.” In the dismallest letter of the 
series, he says: ‘‘ I am a sanguinary murderer 
of time, and would kill him inch-meal just 
now. But the snake is vital.’’ The curse of 
loneliness was upon him, from Mary’s 
frequent illnesses. ‘One does not make a 
household.” His powers were unabated 
and his temper always amiable. Out of 
the strong came forth sweetness. When 
“in tolerable health and _ spirits,” he 
wrote that striking letter about the rick- 
burnings—to dear “‘ unincendiary George,’’ of 
all people. He had said: “I will live 
another fifty years; or, if I live but ten, they 
will be thirty, reckoning the quantity of real 
time in them.” He had lived but nine, when 
he breaks up his home and takes his 
sister to their last residence at Edmonton. 
‘‘ Thus ends this strange eventful history,” 
as he all too prophetically says. Soon 
after, Emma, his adopted daughter—his 
‘‘seven years, nearly inmate”—is gone, and 
Coleridge is dead. He walks daily nine 
or ten miles, ‘always up the road, dear 
Londonwards,” and ‘‘saunters te the Red 
Lion daily.” Sometimes there is a dinner at 
the Museum with Cary, and once the good 
wine there is too mighty a consoler. Then 
the end comes mercifully swift and sudden. 
The reader, as he wistfully lays aside the 
volumes, will gratefully remember the second 
name on their title, and by whose service his 
enjoyment has been so often enhanced, and 
never interrupted. That the guide and com- 
panion of his journey has been so spuring of 
his discourse, he may a little regret. And 
not unreasonably. He may well desire to 
profit to the utmost by a conjunction that 
comes not every day. For here, at last, is an 
editor speaking in sober judgment, yet ever 
keeping in touch with the swift-glancing 
movements, in harmony with the subtly 
changing modulations of his mercurial, 
quintessential author, so that, with loving 
labour and with honour due, has been rendered 
to Charles Lamb’s immortal part the un- 
obtrusive, invaluable ministration of a kindred 
spirit. R. C. Browne. 








“Statesmen” Series. — Beaconsfield. 
T. E. Kebbel. (W. H. Allen.) 


Ir was a difficult task that Mr. Kebbel laid 
upon himself when he took in hand to write 
a biography of the Earl of Beaconsfield of 
this kind and at this time. So brief a com- 
pass as a little over two hundred pages 
imposed restrictions upon the rea of a 
life so important, so long, and so varied, 
which :t needed no little skill to overcome. 
Nor was it easy to deal with Lord Beacons- 
field, both fully and impartially, so soon after 
his death, and almost before he has ceased to 
recur to the mind’s eye as a familiar and 
inevitable figure in every political situation. 
Mr. Kebbel had, however, great advantages 
in the case. By his History of Toryism, his 
edition of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches, and 
his Life of Disraeli in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, he has for the present 
almost appropriated the subject as his own ; 
and he possesses the further advantage of 
having personally known the subject of his 
memoir. To write anything new about one 
of whom so much has been written already 


By 





was neither to be hoped nor expected, and 
Mr. Kebbel has already made familiar to his 
readers his philosophic but rather paradoxical 
presentation of the Tory idea. But he has 
dealt fairly by Lord Beaconsfield and fairly 
by the public. If he was not in sympathy 
with the statesman he would hardly be his 
biographer. A biographer is not a judge, 
still less is he an accuser ; and in him partiality 
without partisanship is a virtue. Mr. Kebbel 
admires and even reveres Disraeli; but he is 
not blind to his faults. He has adapted 
himself to the limitations of his space with- 
out being cramped, and has produced a very 
agreeable life of Beaconsfield, which, until 
the long-deferred opus magnum of Lord 
Rowton at last appears, will continue to be 
read with interest. 

Interest is, indeed, as Mr. Kebbel himself 
remarks, the word most proper to the life of 
Disraeli. The gallantry with which he over- 
came hostility and prejudice, the tenacious 
patience which moulded the most obstinate 
portion of the old Tory party into a docile 
following, the brilliant ending to a well- 
fought battle, please even the most hostile 
spectator. His career is more than commonly 
dramatic; his character is almost uniquely 
individual and interesting. It is partly due 
to Mr. Kebbel’s desire to do his best for his 
hero, partly to the inevitable contrast between 
the bright speculations of a young novelist 
and the sordid struggle of a defeated and out- 
numbered Parliamentary tactician, that the 
early part of this book is the most striking 
and the best. The political system of Con- 
ingsby and Sybil may be a vision or a para 
dox, a reversion to a better time which never 
existed at all, or a defence of a polity that 
never could be imposed upon the English 
people. Still, the strong monarchy, the 
purified aristocracy, the territorial system, 
the loyal peasantry, the bonds of mutual 
service and care that bind together landlord 
and tenant, constitute in Disraeli’s view of 
them a connected and even philosophic whole, 
and, still more, a pleasing picture. But to the 
ordinary mind the reasoning which makes Dis- 
raeli the novelist the heir of Pitt, and Disraeli 
the statesman the pupil and follower of Disraeli 
the novelist, seems wholly paradoxical and 
forced. Neither his defence nor his abandon- 
ment of protection, neither his opposition to 
reform nor his extension of the franchise, are 
really the fruits of the system of philosophy 
expounded in his novels; and no amount of 
ingenious reasoning will persuade the bulk 
of political readers that they are. OF course, 
it is easy to discover coincidences between 
Disraeli’s fictions and his policy. The sym- 
pathy with the hard lot of the working classes, 
which appears in Sybil, appears no doubt in 
‘‘ sanitas sapitatum omnia sanitas” and the 
“¢ policy of sewage ”; and the aged Beaconsfield 
was not so much estranged from the young 
Disraeli as not often to express much the 
same opinions and to exhibit much the same 
prejudices. But, after all, it is not as the 

olitical thinker that he interests us ; it is as 
the valiant and resourceful gladiator of debate, 
the cunning lapidary of polished phrases, the 
imaginative though bizarre statesman—above 
all, in an honourable sense of the words, the 
successful adventurer. There is no reason i 
the world why a young man should not put 
his foot upon the bottom rung of the ladder 
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of politics and make up his mind that he will 
climb to the top; and, if he does it without 
compromising his integrity and in the service 
of his country, it is a laudable enterprise. 
The feat of getting to the top Disraeli cer- 
tainly accomplished. Mr. Kebbel points out, 
and rightly, that there has been some exagge- 
ration about the social obstacles egainst which 
he had to contend; probably, in this regard, 
he was no worse off than Canning. It is 
clear from Disraeli’s letters that he very early 
got access, and on equal terms, to society 
quite as good as any young man of his means 
could expect to enter, and that he was 
esteemed there as the brightness of his wits 
deserved. Such prejudices as existed against 
him on account of his race belong rather to a 
later period of his career, when his indubitable 
success was stirring up his enemies to make 
any and every attack upon him. Undoubtedly, 
however, he fought along, hard, and uphill 
fight, the intrinsic difficulty of which it is 
impossible to overrate ; and he fought it with 
a tenacity and patience that must always win 
for him a great deal of admiration. And, 
Mr. Kebbel shows that there is, as politicians 
go, a very fair case to be made out for his 
integrity in the course of the contest. No 
champion comes out of such a life-long fight 
without some dirt about him and many dents 
in his armour. Disraeli was certainly loyal 
to his friends and followers, if not to his 
chiefs; and, as to the devious and even con- 
tradictory course of his policy, it is im- 
possible to help feeling that he stands rather 
outside of the ordinary rules upon such 
matters. To bring him too strictly to the 
test of the approved canons of political inte- 
grity, to judge him as Althorp or Grey 
might be judged, is to deal out to him hard 
measure, and to expect too much. His 
interest in Toryism was rather a literary 
interest. If ever any man had an excuse for 
regarding the field of politics as a chessboard, 
with dukes and squires for pawns, it was he ; 
and, if the pawns found themselves to their 
amazement playing a very erratic game, they 
must be content with having won it—sup- 
posing that they count the administration of 
1874 as a victory. Like all Disraeli’s faithful 
apologists, Mr. Kebbel is staunch in denying 
that he ever was a Radical; but, in truth, 
a good deal too much has been made of the 
matter. The crime of Radicalism is not a 
heinous one. Disraeli was at the time a youth 
and a beginner; even a Tory may well admit 
that a venial sin, followed by sincere repent- 
ance, deserves pardon; and, if an energetic 
recantation, followed by five and thirty years 
of abstinence from any repetition of the 
offence, is evidence of repentance, that evi- 
dence Disraeli gave. Perhaps he was more 
truly a Radical in 1867 than in 1832; perhaps 
it is enough to say that in 1832 he was an 
anti-Whig ; but it was a strong thing then for 
& politician, who was not a Whig and not 
a Radical, to solicit the recommendation of 
0 Connell, as Disraeli did; and in a very 
amusing letter to his sister in 1832, he tells 
er expressly that at a dinner-table “‘I sat 
between Peel and Herries. . . . Peel was most 
gracious. I reminded him by my dignified 
familiarity both that he was ex-Minister and 
Ta present Ridical.” But perhaps there was 
an emphasis on the word * present.” 


Kebbel seems inclined, perhaps, to dwell too 
much. It is tothe mutual misunderstandings 
between Disraeli and the High Church clergy, 
and especially to the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, that he is disposed to trace much of the 
disaster which befell the Conservative party 
in 1880. Now, no one claims for Disraeli 
either that he was particularly felicitous 
in his ecclesiastical appointments or that he 
had any deep understanding of the clergy, 
whatever he might have of the squirearchy. 
But, deep as was the offence given by his 
anti-Ritualist policy, and grave as are the 
difficulties that have since arisen from it, the 
offence was not widespread. A vast part of 
the clergy were not touched by his ecclesi- 
astical policy at all; and many of those who 
did not agree with it were content to treat 
it as a special subject, and not to allow their 
differences of opinion to go beyond. The 
clergy may not have understood Disraeli’s 
mind ; bat, if they did not, they at any rate 
understood that they did not, and, without 
being able to comprehend the motive, or the 
whole of the drift of what they saw him 
doing, they accepted him frankly as their 
appointed leader. With every respect be it 
said for those who did not follow him, they 
were, though influential, not very numerous ; 
and probably half of them would have opposed 
him in any case, irrespective of his ecclesi- 
astical policy. 

Exactly what importance is due in a book 
of this kind to Disraeli’s novels depends on 
the question, how far the views expressed in 
them are really those which he endeavoured 
to carry into effect in his policy. To anyone 
who thinks that his policy was a very different 
thing from his opinions in the novels they 
will seem but an unimportant episode in 
his life. For his political stories are his 
best ; and as novels none of them, whether 
political or not, is very good. They are 
certainly full of brilliant points, and contain 
many witty and some wise things; but the 
characters are not great creations. They are 
rather Jay figures talking politics or what 
passes for religion, than living flesh and 
blood like ourselves. Nobody ever lost his 
heart to Sybil, and if Sidonia were not so 
unintentionally funny he would be rather a 
bore. A great part of them—and the best 
part—are satirical social sketches, which 
singularly often take the form of detached 
scraps of conversation, quite unconnected 
with one another, such as a man might over- 
hear in strolling through a drawing-room. 
These are very clever, but not much more. 
From his point of view, however, Mr. Kebbel 
did right to dwell upon the novels, for he 
thinks them the key to much of Disraeli’s 
opinions, and thus he has made his life 
of Disraeli both coherent and interesting. He 
had not room, nor perhaps materials, for a 
finished picture of the man; but he has pro- 
duced a justificatory sketch of his career, and 
has done it well and with fairness. 

J. A. Hamitton. 








History of Prussia under Frederick the Great. 
By Herbert Tuttle. In 2 vols. (Long- 
mans. ) 

Tus is a well-informed and very instructive 
book. After the elaborate and copious work 





Two other matters there are on which Mr. 


remained to be learned about Frederick the 
Great and his age. The -hero-worsbip of 
Carlyle, however, made him a singularly 
partial and unfair critic of the career and the 
acts of the King of Prussia; and the detest- 
able doctrine that might is right simply 
renders him blind to a great deal that history 
condemns in Frederick’s conduct. Immense, 
too, as is the display of knowledge paraded in 
Carlyle’s bulky volumes, there is reason to 
believe it by no means so exhaustive as is 
commonly thought; and, in any case, since 
his book was published, the archives of 
Europe have largely added to our information 
upon the subject. Prof. Tuttle’s work is a 
mere episode compared to the magnum opus 
of his predecessor; and it bears no traces of 
the genius and power which, many as are the 
defects and blemishes, distinguish Carlyle’s 
most graphic narrative. It is marked, how- 
ever, in a high degree by impartiality and the 
judicial spirit; it has skilfully put together 
what has been collected from state papers 
and documents of the kind by recent students 
of this part of history; and it may be fairly 
described as a very able résumé—just, candid, 
and abounding in research—of the first years 
of the reign of Frederick the Great. The 
author’s estimate of Frederick as a leader in 
war, a statesman, or a ruler at home, is 
careful, complete, and well summed-up; and 
it more nearly approaches the truth than 
Ranke’s, Macaulay’s, or Carlyle’s judgments. 
It is also a special merit of the book that it 
contains a well-digested and full account of 
the institutions and the national life of the 
Prussian monarchy at this period ; and to the 
English student, at least of the time, this 
chapter of history will appear new. The 
volumes before us, we should add, though a 
continuation of a learned work on the annals 
of Prussia from its origin as a state, form, 
nevertheless, a separate book, and when 
complete will supply the reader with an 
excellent description, in a compressed form, of 
an important episode in the affairs of Europe. 
As for the faults of the work, these chiefly 
consist in the accumulation of minute details ; 
and Prof. Tuttle might have drawn more 
boldly, and set before us in more distinct 
outline, the characteristics of the diplomacy 
of the time. 

These volumes comprise the first part only 
of the military career of Frederick the 
Great, and have not reached the period of 
his most famous exploits, the memorable 
campaigns of the Seven Years’ War. 
Frederick, kowever, stands out on the stage 
of history most conspicuously as a master 
of war; and Prof. Tuttle’s estimate of 
the King of Prussia in this respect is truthful 
and just. This renowned soldier was not 
distinguished for the rare mental gifts of the 
greatest captains. He showed little original 
genius in command; he never formed those 
grand combinations which make Gustavus, 
Turenne, and Napoleon immortal. His first 
essays in the art were even devoid of the skill 
and insight possessed by ordinary chiefs; he 
was out-generalled by Traun and Charles of 
Lorraine; and to the last hour of his life he 
was not a great strategist. This criticism is 
intelligent and correct : 


‘IT should not enumerate among his gifts an 
instinctive talent for strategy. There was not 





of Carlyle, it might be supposed that little 


a compaign in these two wars—either in 1741 
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or 1742, in 1744 or 1745—in which he did not 
commit the gravest errors, such as ought, in 
all military calculations, to have brought in- 
evitable disaster. . . . His campaigns were 
often badly planned, his strategy deplorable. 
If he had been opposed by troops as good as 
his own, and by generals as enterprising as 
himself, he would have lost nearly every battle 
of the Silesian wars, because the strategical 
advantages were nearly always against him.” 


As a tactician Frederick stands in a much 
higher rank, though even as a tactician he 
made many mistakes, and his most brilliant 
victories reveal a kind of mannerism dangerous 
had he had really great antagonists. He 
possessed, besides, the immense advantage of 
having, in most instances, a much better 
army, more easily handled and quicker in 
movement than the cumbrous Austrian and 
Russian masses ; and to this circumstance the 
frequent successes of his ‘‘oblique order of 
attack’? was mainly due. But when this has 
been said, the fact remains that the king 
possessed in the highest degree the coup d’eil 
of a great chief on the field, and understood 
how to arrange and dispose the three arms 
that make up an army more skilfully than 
any general of his age. We agree with Prof. 
Tuttle : 


‘‘ His mind, apparently despising the slow pre- 
cautions of foresight and preparation, was 
roused to irresistible activity by the actual 
presence of difficulties. He seized the points 
of a situation with marvellous sagacity. . . 
It was his conduct of a battle, not of a cam- 
paign, his demeanour in the face of the enemy, 
not his skill in the creation of favourable con- 
ditions, that gave him the fame of a great 
general.” 


It was less, however, for intellectual gifts 
than for constancy and marvellous strength 
of character that Frederick has attained his 
high place asa warrior. In these qualities 
he has never been surpassed; and the only 
commanders to be compared with him are 
William III. and his own pupil Bliicher. 
Prof. Tuttle has only glanced at this excel- 
lence, for it was not developed to its full 
extent until the period of the Seven Years’ 
War, but he lets us see that he bears it in 
mind : 


‘*His conduct at many great crises resembles 
that of an enraged tiger, who, surrounded by 
his exulting foes, coolly surveys the situation, 
and then, gathering his energies, springs with 
magnificent courage upon some part of the 


circle, and triumphantly fights his way to 
freedom.” 


The qualities that made Frederick great in 
war were conspicuous in his conduct of 
foreign affairs. He was deficient in patience 
and large combinations. He showed none of 
the prescience and skill by which Richelieu 
extended France to the Rhine, and made her 
the dominant power of Europe, supreme in 
material and moral influence. But he was 
daring and tenacious in the highest degree, 
quick to seize advantages, and to profit by 
them; and he made conquests and annexed 
provinces with the rapidity he displayed on 
the field of battle. Respect, however, for 
international right is more necessary in 
politics than in war; and the policy of the 
king in his relations with Europe was 
marked by a cynical contempt of justice, 
and by a rapacious and callous selfishness, 





The standard of his age was, indeed, not high, 
and Frederick should be judged by the 
standard of his age; but no statesman of the 
time, it must be allowed, was so treacherous, 
grasping, and false alike, as the invader of 
Silesia, the ally who played a game of double- 
dealing with England and France, and the 
lifelong foe of Maria Theresa. The conduct 
of the king in the first part of his career made 
him justly detested throughout Europe ; and, 
though he emerged triumphant from the 
Seven Years’ War, Prof. Tuttle truly remarks 
that statesmanship of this kind is not wisdom. 
The readiness, the perseverence, and the bold- 
ness of Frederick stand, nevertheless, in 
marked contrast with the hesitation of Fleury 
and Louis XV., the ever-shifting policy of 
British ministries, and the irritated unskilful- 
ness of the Empress Queen; and, in mere 
ability, he certainly towered above the 
diplomatists of 1740-56. It is very remark- 
able that the greatest statesman of the 
period of the Seven Years’ War made an 
alliance with Prussia the corner-stone of 
his system of continental politics; and 
Chatham, who never mistook his man, thought 
Frederick a real power in Europe. Prof. 
Tuttle properly refutes a notion maintained 
in Germany, and propagated by Carlyle, that 
the king had German interests constantly in 
mind, and had ever an eye to German unity. 
Nothing can be more certain than that, from 


. | first to last, Pruseia was the only object of 


his thoughts; and though he made France 
feel that he was no mere satellite, he never 
dreamed of making himself the head of a 
Germany independent of French influence. 
This, indeed, remained the policy of his House 
for years; and it is absurd to say that the 
Prussia of the Peace of Basle, of Austerlitz, 
and of the Bund of 1814, contributed to the 
marvellous events which have created the 
existing German Empire. 

One of the most valuable parts of this 
work is Prof. Tuttle’s learned résumé of the 
rise and progress of the Prussian Monarchy, 
and of the character and spirit of the 
Prussian Government, under Frederick and 
his immediate ancestors. The monarchy, 
compused of widely scattered provinces, 
and pul together by war and statecraft, 
required 2rom the first a large army; and, 
from the day of the Great Elector onwards, 
Prussia was a military camp, well prepared 
and disciplined. The government, formed out 
of the decay of feudalism, became a kind 
of bureaucratic despotism, sustained by a 
dependent noblesse, but resting on the sword 
in the last resort; and in this respect it did 
not widely differ from the governments of the 
houses of Bourbon and Hapsburg. But the 
Prussian state fell under the control of a 
series of able and hard-headed rulers—ambi- 
tious, diligent, frugal, and prudent; and, 
while the absolutism of France and Austria 
yielded to the influences of the eighteenth 
century, that of Prussia become more com- 
plete and rigid. In nocountry in Europe was 
the authority of the Crown so far-reaching 
and thoroughly centralised; in none was the 
army 80 supreme ; and nowhere else were the 
different classes that formed the nation, so to 
speak, so regimented, so tutored and drilled 
to their parts as subjects, so kept in their 
places by a system of discipline. This certainly 


which well-nigh led to his complete ruin. | gave the state strength, and impressed the 





public mind with a sense of duty, of subordi- 
nation, of willing obedience; but the events 
that followed the rout of Jena show that 
this structure of power had a weak side, and 
we do not agree with Prof. Tuttle that it 
favourably compares with the constitution of 
Eagland even under the regime of Newcastle 
and Pelham. Frederick did not change the 
institutions of Prussia, but he made them io 
some degree more civilised; he accepted but 
improved his inheritance ; and history justly 
records to his praise that he was tolerant, if 
he had no religious faith; that though a 
despot he reverenced law; that he had a taste 
for literature and the fine arts, engrossed as 
he was in the life of the barrack. Prof. 
Tuttle gives us a fair estimate of the qualities 
of the king, as a man of letters; his manner 
and style were essentially French, but we see 
in his writings the German love of truth and 
also the heavy German pedantry ; and they 
give additional proof of the cast of his intel- 
lect—keen, ready, active, but not profound. 
Their most distinctive features, however, we 
think, are their cynical frankness and con- 
tempt of mankind. 
Witram O’Connor Morzis. 








SOME BOOKS ON NON-CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


Christian Apologetics. By J. H A. Ebrard, 
Translated. Vols. Il. and III. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) 


The Ancient World and Christianity. 
E. de Pressensé. Translated. 
Stoughton.) 

Non-Biblical Systems of Religion. (Nisbet.) 


Non-Christian Religions of the World. (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.) 


By 
(Hodder & 


Non-Christian Philosophies of the Age. 
(Religious Tract Society.) 
Present-Day Tracts. Vol. IX. (Religious 


Tract Society.) 


Tue attention bestowed on non-Christian 
religions and schemes of thought is among 
the most interesting of the many striking 
phenomena of recent speculation. The books 
above enumerated form but a small proportion 
of those lately published in England, and a 
still less proportion of those which have issued 
from the continental press on this specific 
subject. Supposing we could estimate the 
interest excited by the copious and varied 
aliment provided for it, the ordinary modern 
Christian would seem in a fair way of 
becoming more enlightened as to the genesis 
and qualities of non-Christian faiths than 
of his own creed —a consummation not 
inconceivable, however undesirable. Doubt- 
les3 the symptom, as denoting a tendency, is 
good and healthful. Nothing can be worse 
than the exclusiveness which forbids, or the 
stagoation which disdains, the consideration 
of alien modes of thought. But such con- 
sideration, to be worth anything, should be 
sympathetic and reasonably impartial ; and I 
may say at once that all the works above 
named not only possess the impartiality, but 
are—to a certain extent in spite of themselves 
—carried away by a fair outflow of sympathy. 
Naturally, and not unbecomingly, the position 
chosen by them is apologetical and, in vary- 
ing extent, polemical. To expect a Christian 
to regard all creeds alike, or even a chosen 
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few, a8 equally true and equally binding is to | poet. We have only to compare the Greek 


expect him virtually to renounce his faith, 
at least to deprive it of all raison d'étre. 
Probably the time will never come when 
Boccaccio’s story of the Three Kings will be 
accepted as a Christian presentation of the 
claims and excellencies of Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity ; and we are still removed by 
a more than measurable distance from the 
period when most Christians will, like Novalis, 
be prepared to admit: ‘‘ There is no religion 
which may not be Christianity.” 

It is enough that the gross injustice and 
fanatical intolerance of Christian thinkers in 
respect of alien beliefs is becoming a thing of 
the past. Dr. de Pressensé in his introduc- 
tion strikes a note on this point, which we 
may take generally as the key-note of all the 
other books on the question of sympathetic 
tolerance : 


‘““We utterly repudiate the apologetics which 
dismiss all the virtues of paganism as splendida 
vitia, and its often sublime intuitions of moral 
and religious truths as the mirage of the desert. 
We are deeply convinced, like the Alexandrian 
Fathers, that Paganism retained and developed 
important elements of truth, and we are very 
far from saying that these can have been only 
the residue of an inspired tradition.” 


Taking the books in the order above given, 
the space at my disposal does not permit of 
more than a brief description of their distinc- 
tinctive characteristics. 

Readers of Ebrard’s work will be aware 
that the vigorous polemic of its first half 
against Darwin, Haeckel, and other modern 
thinkers, gives place in the second volume to 
a consideration of Christianity in connexion 
with the general history of religion. In this 
portion of his book the author manifests an 
amplitude of historical research as great as his 
copiousness of philosophical erudition. If 
sometimes he seems inclined to insist unduly 
on “the seamy side’’ of non-Christian faiths, 
the tendency may pair off with the occasional 
exaggeration and acrimoniousness which de- 
tracts from his polemic with modern phil- 
osophy. Still the book is learned, acute, and 
very able, and will doubtless form a veritable 
armoury for Christian apologists for some time 
to come. 

Dr. de Pressensé’s work is a more suave, 
dignified, and philosophical contribution to 
the same subject. His insight into and 
appreciation of alien conditions of thought 
and civilisation are fuller than Ebrard’s, and 
the contrast between the two authors in this 
particular shows the necessity not only of 
intellectual keenness but of emotional depth 
in a critic of religions opposed to his own. 
Asan instance of this sympathetic profund- 
ity and exemplifying the general tone of the 
work, I cannot refrain from quoting the 
following description of the difference between 
Hellenic and Egyptian art (p. 306): 


‘‘ The next period (Perikles to Alexander) was 
the great art era of Greece. Aeschylus and 
Sophokles then gave in their poetry sublime 
expression to the ideal of the Hellenic race, 
while Phidias immortalised it in marble, gold, 
or ivory, and lent it a yet deeper and purer 
meaning. The statue is not only mobile as in 
the previous period, it becomes positively living 
under the chisel of the great artist. It has 
the suppleness, the natural charm, the freedom 
of life, and an indefinable grace never since 
equalled, The marble breathes, as says the 





statue with the Egyptian to appreciate the 
difference in the two orders of civilisation. 
Humanism sets free the human form divine. 
It advances; it moves at will; the hands are 
no longer bound to the side, the feet no longer 
rigid and motionless. Life throbs in the once 
inert body, man treads as with the step of a 
conquerer the earth on which he was formerly a 
slave.” 

But, although Dr. de Pressensé proves him- 
self here as elsewhere gifted with large and 
acute sensibilities on all questionsof culture and 
philosophy, as well as religion, he is never 
forgetful of his avowed standpoint as an 
advocate of evangelical Christianity —though 
I need scarcely add that such a standpoint in 
a Continental thinker will generally be found 
to be much broader than in Englishmen of 
similar views. 

The papers in the volume placed third on our 
list consist of reprints from the Homiletic 
Magazine. They are of varying degrees of 
excellence ; but as they profess to constitute 
&@ symposium, it would be incongruous to 
subject them to the test of comparisons and 
contrasts. 

The three last volumes form part of the 
very useful series of ‘ Present Day Tracts,” 
issued by the Religious Tract Society. The 
aim of the series seems to be the popularisa- 
tion of useful knowledge on all subjects 
relating to Christianity. Occasionally ag- 
gressive and somewhat narrow, they are, 
nevertheless, well adapted for their purpose. 
For the future, with such lavish sources of 
information lying close at his hand, the 
Christian who still remains in ignorance of 
the relation of his creed to other schemes of 
faith and thought will have only himself to 
blame. Jonn Owen. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Gentleman and Oourtier. By 
Marryat. In 3 vols. (White.) 


Joy cometh in the Morning. By Algernon 
Gissing. In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Trance of Fitzerse: a Tale of Two 
Centuries. By Alfred Fitzerse. (London 
Literary Society.) 

The Poisoned Chalice. 
sell. (W. H. Beer.) 


Lady Stella and her Lover. By Henry Solly. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


The Voice of Urbano: a Romance of Adven- 
ture on the Amazons. By James W. 
Welle. (W. H. Allen.) 


Out of the Fog. By William M. Hardinge. 
(Bentley.) 


The American Marquis. By R. H. Sherard. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Miss Frorence Marryat has in her latest 
novel made rather a new departure as regards 
the plot, and it may honestly be said that 
her success justifies an experiment which 
might have been rather a risky one. For the 
passionate adoration by a middle-aged widow 
of a man almost young enough to be her son 
would not, under ordinary circumstances, be 
a pleasant subject for contemplation. But, 
then, it may be granted that the circum- 
stances under which Elsa Carden and Jocelyn 
Yorke were thrown together were very far from 


Florence 


By W. Pryce Maun- 





being ordinary; added to which, the sweet 
womanliness of the one and the chivalrous 
nature of the other remove the main idea from 
the slightest approach to a coarseness which, 
with less skilful treatment, might have at- 
tached to it. It was also rather a novel 
conceit to make the man who had been one of 
Roland’s chief abettors in folly and vice the 
instrument of bringing about such a measure 
of reformation as that most objectionable 
young gentleman can be said to have com- 
passed; but the notion was ingenious, espe- 
cially as the mentor himself mended his ways 
—partly through shame of his wasted youth, 
but mainly, no doubt, to find favour in the 
eyes of his lady. Of course, Elsa did not 
marry Yorke. In spite of his protestations 
and sincere love for her, she had far too much 
commonsense not to see how inevitably misery 
and disappointment must spring from such a 
union as the years rolled on, leaving her an 
old woman when her husband was still in his 
prime. But while one must commend her 
action in the matter, it is impossible not to 
sympathise, to some extent, with Jocelyn in 
bis rejection. His affection for Mre. Carden 
was perfectly genuine, even if it was, to 
some extent, the romantic survival of his 
boyish adoration of the beautiful, sorrowing 
stranger whom he had succoured in her need; 
and his own large fortune removed him from 
all suspicion of sordid views in the prosecu- 
tion of his suit. In fact, we like Mr. Yorke 
so much, with all his faults, that we cannot 
but wish that a happier fate had been pro- 
pared for him than such a disaster as a 
marriage with selfish, frivolous Sybil—whom 
we much doubt whether such a man would 
have married—with its natural sequel. We 
suppose his death was inevitable, and there 
can be no doubt that the scene describing it 
is one of much power and pathos. Perhaps 
it might be objected that most of the actors 
in this little domestic tragedy are not much 
better than puppets; but then the iaterest 
centres itself so entirely in the persons of the 
hero and heroine, that one feels almost as if 
any side interest would have been an imperti- 
nence. May we suggest to the author that 
Scotswomen of the humbler classes do not 
talk broad Whitechapel ? 

A fairly good novel—probably a first one— 
with a moderate amount of sensation, is Joy 
cometh in the Morning, the scene of which is 
laid in the Midland Counties in the early part 
of the present century. It treats of the 
adventures of one Koland Westgarth, a well- 
to-do young man whose origin is unknown to 
him, and who ultimately solves the mystery 
while helping to establish his unknown half 
sister in her rights. The whole story of 
parentage, and of the inheritance of Cotswold 
Manor, is cleverly devised, and the crowning 
secret not divulged too soon. Mr. Westgarth 
is not a very promising hero, being a weak, 
fickle man whom the good rector was per- 
fectly right in mistrusting, and who simply 
behaved like a scoundrel to Mary and Lena 
Bransford. Mr. Copeland and Reuben Wyatt 
are the two best men in the book, and we 
really wonder that neither of them—the latter 
especially—found a convenient horsewhip 
lying about when Roland called. Old 
Turville’s character is well imagined, and 
the most original feature of the novel; 
but the women are all of them rather 
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colourless. As has been said, this is pro- 
bably a first work, and it shows decided 
promise. The chief faults are those of careless- 
ness or inexperience, and may easily be 
avoided in thefuture. We will point out to 
Mr. Gissing the three most salient: at the 
date of the publication of Woodstock, neither 
young squires nor mail-coach guards wore 
moustaches—the Crimean war being still in 
the dim future; Christmas trees had not 
been introduced into this country; and, 
lastly, the mails were carried in four-horse 
coaches. We hardly dare think what would 
have been the feelings—to say nothing of the 
language—of the driver, had he been asked 
to take the ribbons with only a pair. 


Yet another specimen, and far from a bad 
one, of the semi-mystical romances which 
have become quite a feature of the present 
day. Mr. Fitzerse is supposed to relate his 
own experiences, and does so, on the whole, 
very well ; although the narrative drags some- 
what at times—notably in the American 
portions, owing to the introduction of totally 
irrelevant matter. In a story like this the 
action cannot be too brisk, and the minutest 
details should in some way bear upon the 
main purpose of the plot. The hero managed, 
through the instrumentality of a mysterious 
Hindoo friend, to be thrown into a trance in 
Stuart times, and the same convenient necro- 
mancer restores him to life in the present 
century, whence arise divers entanglements, 
some of them described with a good deal of 
humour. By the by, we are not quite sure 
whether it is likely that a Hindoo would, at 
that date, be studying at the University of 
Padua. Mr. Fitzerse, on asserting his original 
personality, is promptly put into a madhouse— 
for which one can hardly blame his relations 
—and some of the scenes incidental to this 
episode are impressive, and probably the 
outcome of personal observation. In short, 
there is enough in the book to warrant us in 
encouraging its author to persevere. 


Notwithstanding its rather sensational title, 
The Poisoned Chalice is an extremely simple 
story of men and manners in the south of 
Ireland some eighty years ago, and will repay 
perusal by those who care to know how people 
behaved in those days. The name of the 
book, taken from a passage in ‘‘ Macbeth,’ 
refers to the career of Mr. Reginald Elton, 
who wanted to marry his pretty cousin 
Annabel, but managed, by his own vicious 
conduct, to ruin ali his prospects in a way 
which it is not necessary to particularise, 
while she threw herself away in a most un- 
intelligible manner. But the book is written, 
evidently, in high good spirits, replete with 
anecdote, much of which will be new to most 
readers, and gives a lively sketch of the 
Anglo-[rish society of the time. Old Mr. 
Elton’s device for keeping the rats from the 
oats is a particularly good story, probably a 
true one. Richland stands, of course, for 
Limerick. 


It would seem that, in order properly to 
enjoy Mr. Solly’s novel, it would be neces- 
sary first to have made acquaintance with 
a former work, Charles Dayrell by name, of 
which we must confess we never heard. A 
considerable portion of the first volume is, 
in consequence, almost unintelligible. The 
remainder is chiefly occupied by enthusiastic 





defences of Byron. We sympathise most 
entirely with the author; but, surely, any 
apologies at the present day for one of the 
greatest of British poets are uncalled for. 
We thought Mrs. Stowe had unintentionally 
assured his fame years ago; also, we should 
have imagined that there was no need in 
these times so elaborately to combat the 
dreary theories of Atheism, as expounded by 
Lady Stella, who must have been a fearful 
trial. Fancy being talked to at a garden 
party by a young lady in the style in which 
she talks to Dayrell for pages! The latter 
part of the book, beginning with Wilfrid’s 
departure for the South Seas, is by far the 
best, and this for a curious reason—it is highly 
sensational. Now, sensation novels appear to 
be, in common with burlesques, parodies, and 
reviewers, the special objects of Mr. Solly’s 
reprobation. As to what he says about critics, 
we will only remark that it is a pity when 
people talk about matters of which they 
know nothing whatever. Burlesques and 
parodies may be left to take care of them- 
selves—they will probably survive the de- 
nunciations launched at them; but those 
sensation novels—surely here is a sad back- 
sliding! Is it possible that the author dimly 
perceived that his book was getting deadly 
dull—as indeed it was—and sacrificed his own 
convictions? Be that as it may, the most 
interesting parts of the book are Dayrell’s 
experiences on the desert island, and Lady 
Stella’s as a dressmaker in Shadwell—especi- 
ally the part in which she shoots the nefarious 
Tarling, and the trial at the Old Bailey. Mr. 
Solly seems not very well versed in the 
ordinary language of polite society. People 
do not, to the best of our knowledge, use such 
phrases as ‘‘I tell you, fair lady,” or ‘‘ Know 
you not, dear mother.” It is almost strange 
that Miss Rachael Pye did not cry “ Unhand 
me, villain!” We should really like to 
know whether the author believed himself to 
be quoting Scott at p. 158 of the second 
volume, or if it is to be taken as one of those 
naughty parodies. 


The Voice of Urbano is a book which we 
most heartily recommend not only to all boys, 
with whom it ought speedily to become a 
prime favourite, but to all who are not what 
Dickens called ‘‘too grown up” to enjoy a 
thoroughly healthy, breezy romance of wild 
life, such as most of us have dreamed of and 
a few have experienced. The story deals 
with the adventures of four friends: Warren 
and Rollinston, both Englishmen; Tim Mat- 
son, a typical Yankee of the genial type; and 
Peter Petersen, the Swede, who supplies, 
and very successfully, the comic element. 
He is the funniest compound imaginable of 
bravery, abject terror, superstition and good 
fellowship. This band of four start for 
the interior with a double object—viz, to 
make their fortunes by collecting india-rubber, 
and to take revenge upon a rascally Brazilian, 
Souza Miranda by name, who has swindled 
one of the party, and is now the terror of the 
rubber-growing districts. How they accom- 
plished both objects must be left to the reader’s 
own discovery. The book is full of exciting 
. ection, and it would be too long to name all 
the scenes which specially make one hold one’s 
breath; perhap:, however, we may particularly 
note the running fight on the river, which 
ends in Ignacio’s death. The meeting with 





Macuté and his Indians is also excellent ; 
One understands so entirely what were Rol- 
linston’s feelings when he ejaculated: ‘I 
wish I had one of Fenimore Cooper’s novels 
now, it would be a perfect vade mecum how to 
talk to these braves!” Of course the story 
ends happily, as such stories ought to do, and 
poetic justice is fully dealt out. All we can 
say in conclusion is that we mean to read Zhe 
Voice of Urbano over again. 


That all the greatest miseries spring from 
small causes is the moral of Mr. Hardinge’s 
pleasant and witty little story. To this 
might be added that young husbands do well 
to pay their wives some little attention, how- 
ever busy they may be. It is a tale of the 
trouble that very nearly came between Jack 
Calthorpe and his wife Clara, owing to his 
carelessness and the thoughtful care of his 
friend Mainwaring. Fortunately all came 
right inthe end. The plot is good, and in- 
geniously developed. There is a touch of the 
true Sophoclean irony in the scene where 
Jack goes through Tom Donnithorne’s cases. 


The American Marquis is a poor attempt to 
combine a feeble sensation-novel with a satire 
on the ways of some upstarts among our 
Transatlantic cousins. It calls for no further 
notice. B. Montcomerre Rankine. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT EASTERN 
EUROPE, 


Bulgaria, Past and Present. By James 
Samuelson. (Triibner.) This book is divided 
by the author into two parts. The first part 
deals with the history of Bulgaria; the second 
with the national and official life of the people, 
and their land customs and agriculture. ‘The 
last two chapters are devoted to present-day 
politics. Unfortunately, though Mr. Samuelson 
is a painstaking, he cannot be called an enter- 
taining, writer. From the first page to the last 
there is nothing in the book that was not well 
known before. Even his accounts of his inter- 
views with the late and the present Prince of 
Bulgaria are absolutely colourless and un- 
interesting. As to his conversation with the 
latter, we are informed that “‘ not a word was 
mentioned of a political character.”” The reader 
is no better off as regards Prince Alexander. 
Mr. Samuelson, who is nothing if not discreet, 
informs us that what ‘‘ passed between us in 
regard to the position and prospects of Prince 
Ferdinand was of a private nature.” We agree 
with the author in thinking that there are grave 
misconceptions about Prince Ferdinand abroad. 
That he has had no opportunity of showing, 
and probably does not possess, the military 
genius of Prince Alexander is no evidence that 
he is not far better fitted to fill the throne of 
Bulgaria. The author of 7'he Growth of Freedom 
in the Balkan Peninsula, writing in Bulgaria, 
and (as it were) on the very top of the wave 
of enthusiasm which brought about Prince 
Alexander’s return, extols him to the skies; 
but it is difficult, in the light of later events, 
to defend the famous (or rather infamous) 
telegram which the prince sent to the czar on 
his landing at Rustchuk, on Sunday, August 29, 
1886. That telegram simply meant that if the 
ezar would allow him to live comfortably on 
his salary, secure from midnight conspiracy, 
Bulgaria should be a province, and he the 
vassal of Russia. It was the message of a 
would-be Charles II. to the Grand Monarque. 
It might be well if the journalists, English 
and German, would modify their praise of the 
late, and their sneers at the present, “‘ boycotted 
Prince of Bulgaria.” Mr. Samuelson does not 
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sneer at Prince Ferdinand, but he over-estimates 
the present influence of ‘‘ the hero of Slivnitza.” 
His influence was boundless, but it is doubtful 
whether he could now summon to his standard 
a corporal’s guard if he landed at Rustchuk. 
His supporters now are the venal friends of 
Russia, who do not love him, but hate him less 
than they do Stambouloff. Mr. Samuelson’s 
account of early Bulgarian ,history is little 
more than an abstract of Jirecek’s well-known 
history. He refers briefly, too briefly, to the 
Bogomiles, the Puritans of Bulgaria. There 
was no necessity for a crusade to destroy these 
Eastern heretics, as the Turks came and 
enslaved all Bulgarians, heterodox and orthodox 
alike. Had the Eastern empire not crumbled 
away before the attacks of the caliphs, the 
Reformation might have taken place some 
centuries earlier, and the part of a Martin 
Luther been played by a Bulgarian. Dis aliter 
visum. Part 2 is even more disappointing 
than part 1. The author has nothing new to 
tell us about the Bulgarian cities—Sofia, Philip- 
popolis, and Tirnova—which he visited, 
and cannot be recommended as a cicerone. 
His notes on the leading politicians are very 
meagre; but his likenesses of Karaveloff, 
Mutkouroff, Stambouloff, Radoslavoff and 
others, are interesting and suggestive. No 
one could possibly trust Karaveloff—‘‘ the 
omnibus politician ” as the Russians call him— 
after seeing him. It is to be regretted that the 
book contains no portrait of Zankoff. ‘I am 
sure I shall be pardoned for leaving Zankoff in 
his obscurity.”” However wrong and even 
criminal Zankoff’s conduct may have been, it 
is ridiculous to speak of him as obscure. 
Zankoff is proud of being called “‘the Grand 
Old Man” of Bulgaria, and he is without 
question better known in Europe than any other 
of his countrymen except Stambouloff. Of 
what has happened in Bulgaria since Prince 
Ferdinand’s arrival, this book tells us nothing. 
From some interesting letters written by the 
Vienna correspondent of the Times in the 
spring of 1887, we learnt that unfair and even 
violent means were resorted to by Stambouloff 
to crush out all opposition. We were told that 
the members of the Opposition were flogged ; 
but, while we are regaled with particulars of 
the cruelties of Basil, the slayer of the 
Bulgarians, Mr. Samuelson has nothing to say 
of the misdeeds of those now in office at Sofia. 
If the Times correspondent—who is a very 
friendly witness to the Bulgarians—on this 
point wrongs Prince Ferdinand’s advisers, Mr. 
Samuelson should have said so; but his silence 
on the subject seems to corroborate the 
accuracy of the correspondent’s statement. In 
his last chapter Mr. Samuelson reads a lecture 
to his countrymen on their many enormities— 
especially in Ireland, where we ‘‘ incarcerate 
our lord mayors and members of Parliament.” 
As the subject of his work is not Ireland, but 
Bulgaria, it is to be regretted that the author 
did not enquire into the very grave charge, not 
merely of ‘‘incarcerating,” but flogging 
“members of Parliament,’ which not the 
Russian press alone have brought against 
Stambouloff. Mr. Samuelson, like most visitors 
to Bulgaria, has never visited the coast line 
rom Varna to Bourgas, which is, indeed, 

more or less a Greek coast; and his book 
contains no information about the social life 
or habits of the Greeks in that country. 
He speaks of them as ‘the quasi-friends of 
Russia,” This is an error, if he speaks of the 
Greeks of the Principality, and even the Greeks 
of the kingdom have no desire for Russia to 
occupy Bulgaria. When Macedonia is brought 
into the field of practical politics, Greece will 
have a@word to say, and (if necessary) a blow 
to strike, for the Aegean sea-board ; but, as the 
donian question is not raised in this book, 

we need not stay to discuss it here. We often 
flatter ourselves that we live in days of general 





enlightment, when religious prejudice is dead. 
From this agreeable dream there is a rude 
awakening. Even in the most orthodox 
Liberals there are remnants of the old Adam. 
Mr. E. A. Freeman has told us with brutal 
honesty that to the rule that all men are 
brethren there is one exception—the negro. 
If Mr. Samuelson were to speak out what lies 
deep down in his heart, he would say that to 
the rule that all men are brethren there is one 
exception—the Jew. We had always under- 
stood that, to the credit of the Bulgarians, there 
was no Jewish question—no Judenhetze—in 
Bulgaria; but the latest writer on Bulgaria 
informs us thisis not so. The Jews, he says, 
are unfairly treated in Sofia ; and then he goes 
on to extenuate this religious persecution by 
asserting (without one tittle of evidence) that 
the Jews are ‘“‘ extortionate,” and to sneer at 
the efforts of their English co-religionists 
to improve their condition, The map of the 
hook before us cannot be recommended for 
accuracy. It makes a branch line run to 
Shumla, whereas that town stands some miles 
from the railway. The bibliography might 
have been more comprehensive—for instance, 
the obviously inspired article ‘‘ The Bulgarian 
Plot” in the Quarterly of October 1886, 
should have been included. A still stranger 
omission is that of Soboleff’s Der Erste Fiirst 
von Bulgarien. This book gives the orthodox 
Russian version of the course of events in 
Bulgaria, and should not be passed over in 
silence by anyone who writes on the country. We 
wish however to part with Mr. Samuelson with 
a hearty word of praise, and that we can give 
to his collotype plates, which are excellent. 


Slav or Saxon. By W. D. Foulke. (Putnam.) 
Rarely does a book repay perusal as this does. 
In the first place the style is terse, clear, and 
incisive ; and in passages—notably towards the 
close—rises into eloquence. Then the con- 
ciseness with which the past history and pre- 
sent development of Russia is told is, to say 
the least of it, very unusual and singularly 
praiseworthy. From the first page to the last 
there is not one unnecessary sentence. The 
book is a closely-knit chain of well-reasoned 
arguments. Padding or even digressions 
never occur; and, although the writeris rightly 
indignant with the inhuman cruelties prac- 
tised by a despotic government upon politi- 
cal prisoners in Russia (see his reference 
to the Troubetzkéi zavelin, where the political 
prisoners, ‘* covered with vermin and eaten up 
with scurvy, emit an odour like that of a 
corpse ’’), he never runs into exaggerations or 
forgets the warning—Pas trop de zele. Always 
calm and collected, Mr. Foulke is a safe guide 
for those who wish to learn something of the 
tendencies of Nihilism—the great omission in 
Mr. Wallace’s book. If we were to select any 
one particular chapter from the nine in the 
book, we should take chap. viii., entitled ‘‘ The 
Present Despotism.” Men are so sensitive to 
pain that anything like personal suffering 
appeals to us all. We are up in arms to right 
the wrongs of those who are “‘ beaten twice a 
day and fed once.” But cruelty, though it 
drives mad five prisoners in fourteen, does not 
touch the spirit of the remaining nine. As 
Mr. Foulke truly says, ‘‘There is no limit to 
the power of endurance of a mind exalted by 
a principle which it deems great.” Where 
despotism is most to be feared is where it 
attacks not an individual, but a language or a 
national institution. In 1876 a decree of the 
censor forbade the millions of inhabitants 
of Little Russia to print, sell, or circulate 
any works in their own tongue, either 
original or translated (p. 118), A whole 
literature was thus annihilated. The much- 
vaunted zemstvos have been able to do 
little good, owing to the withdrawal of the 
powers entrusted to them. Better sanitary 


measures being required for the country, and 
the means at the disposal of the zemstvos being 
very slight, female physicians were employed 
by these local assemblies. The central govern- 
ment, however, regarded these women as in- 
struments of revolutionary propaganda, and 
limited the number which might be employed. 
Then, again, the zemstvos began to have a very 
beneficial effect on education. The Russian 
mujik had an earnest desire to learn. This, 
so far from being considered praiseworthy, was 
checked in every possible way by the minister 
of public instruction. In the primary schools 
the teaching of geography and Russian gram- 
mar is forbidden. In the schoolsof Finland 
and Poland no language is permitted to be 
taught save the language of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. The motives for this are obvious 
enough, but it is difficult to understand the 
jealousy of the government of instruction in 
geography and grammar. Inspectors were 
also appointed for the purpose of suppressing 
instruction, In 1879 the zemstvo of Riazan 
thanked the inspectors for having “ abstained 
from using the means at their disposal to thwart 
the zemstvo in their efforts to promote primary 
instruction and increase the usefulness of the 
village schools” (p. 115), In 1884 the primary 
schools were taken from the  zemstvos 
altogether, and placed in the hands of the 
ignorant Russian clergy. Despotism is as re- 
lentless with the press as with education ; but 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Foulke’s pages 
for illustrations of the manner in which all in- 
dividual rights are trampled upon. Mr. 
Foulke, like most Americans, is a warm admirer 
of the Russian nation, and as their admirer he 
thinks it ‘‘time for the Russian autocracy to 
die.” The coming struggle between England 
and Russia—Saxon and Slav—he regards as 
‘not very far away.” 


‘* The struggle is to be avoided, not by establish- 
ing a scientific frontier, nor by seizing this or that 
military post, but by a disintegration of those 
forces in the dominions of the czar which threaten 
the future peace and well-being of mankind’’ 
(p. 10). 

He marshals the forces on either side, and 
comes to the conclusion thatin a war with 
Russian despotism English liberalism must be 
beaten. Such an issue Mr. Foulke regards as 
disastrous to civilisation and progress all the 
world over. The hope, therefore, of mankind 
lies ‘in the establishment of civil liberty in 
Russia, and in the substitution of industrial 
methods for its present military system.” 


The Decline of British Prestige in the East. By 
Selim Faris. (Fisher Unwin.) We have read 
this book with care, and own to some disappoint - 
ment. In his introduction, the author claims 
to be a friend of England; but, as is usual in 
such cases, ‘‘ he doth protest too much.” Selim 
Faris is a Turk, and when he speaks ‘‘of the 
immense and unlimited influence that the Sultan 
possesses over the Egyptians” (p. 73), he speaks 
from his brief; and, though we may not agree 
with him, we admit that he is clear and logical. 
But when he argues that if we wish to govern 
Egypt for the Egyptians, and to keep the 
Russians out of India, we must form a close 
alli:nce with Turkey, ‘‘of which Egypt is an 
integral part” (p. 127), he reminds us of the 
famous cartoon in Punch of the lion and the 
fox. The author does not love the Armenians, 
and his first chapter—which is quite the best in 
the book—is a very severe criticism of Nubar 
Pacha’s administration. He is not destitute of 
humour, as the following passage shows : 


‘‘The Armenians say, ‘The Roumanians are a 
nation, and have their king. So have the Servians. 
The Montenegrins have also a prince, and his erown 
is now being made by one of the jewellers at St. 
Petersburg. The ry ony also have the blessings 
of civilisation—they have had one prince, and are 
now seeking for another’”’ (p. 69). 
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Chapter iii. deals with the rivalry between 
England and Russia, and gives a succinct 
account of Russia’s progress from an area of 
4,000,000 English square miles in Asia in 1725 
to her present enormous area of 14,000,000 
square miles. The facts are interesting, though 
we may differ from Selim Faris as to the remedy. 
Chapters iv. v. and vi. might have been 
omitted. The author writes in clearer English 
than many Englishmen. 


A Summer’s Cruise. By Alfred Colbeck. 
(Fisher Unwin.) The writer of this account 
of a summer cruise in the waters of Greece, 
Turkey, and Russia, is evidently a man of wide 
information, but nothing in his 410 pages was 
not already known. He has studied Gibbon 
and Smith’s Classical Dictionary to some 
purpose, but lacks the humour and the spirit 
which have made some travellers’ books such 
delightful reading. To tell the truth, Mr. 
Colbeck might have written his narrative in the 
British Museum, His work is too much made 
up of other books, and smells too strongly of the 
lamp. 


The Isls of the Princes. By Samuel 8S. Cox. 
(Putnam.) Rarely have we met with a more 
diffuse and padded volume than the one before 
us. It is difficult to find a page in it 
which justified its publication. The air of the 
Greek roundelay is pretty, and the following 
sentence passable—“ If the orthodoxy of the 
Greek Church is a justified religion, it is a 
justification which is monumental.” Mr. Cox 
was the United States Minister in Constanti- 
nople, and is apparently a prolific writer. If 
his other works resemble the present one, they 
cannot be regarded as ornaments of the 
‘spoils’ system. We must also protest 
against the manner in which illustrations from 
Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant have been 
reproduced in this volume without acknow- 
ledgment. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Lady Brassey has left 
sufficient materials in MS. to make up a volume 
descriptive of her last voyage, which she herself 
was never destined to complete. It will be 
published early in the autumn, with abundant 
illustrations, by Messrs. Longmans. 


Dr. A. BAIN, of Aberdeen, is about to bring 
out a revised and greatly enlarged edition— 
practically rewritten—of the second part of his 
fihetorica, dealing with the Emotional Qualities. 


WE hear that Sir Julius Vogel will 
shortly superintend the production of a large 
illustrated work on the Pacific Islands and the 
Panama Canal, which will be dedicated to 
M. de Lesseps. 


Mr. WALTER Scorr has in the press a 
selection of religious verse, entitled Sacred Song, 
edited by Mr. 8S. Waddington. Among the 
authors represented in the volume are Dr. 
George Macdonald, the late Dean Stanley, Mr. 
Gladstone, Archdeacon Farrar, Miss Christina 
Rossetti, Mr. Palgrave, Cardinal Newman, 
Prof. Dowden, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Dr. 
Horatius Bonar, &c. 


Mr. REDWAY is about to publish another 
volume of poems by Mr. H. G. Hewlett (in- 
cluding some which have appeared in the 
ACADEMY), entitled A Way/farer’s Wallet: 
Dominus Redivivus. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. will issue 
immediately a second series of Col. W. F. B. 
Laurie’s Distinguished Anglo-Indians, which 
will include, among others—Col. G. B. Malle- 
son, Sir John Morris, Sir Joseph Fayrer, the 
Hon. Sir Ashley Eden, Sir Auckland Colvin, 
Henry Woodrow (the ‘‘ Nestor of Education in 
Bengal’’), 





THE May volume of the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets ” 
will consist of a selection from the poems of 
the late Philip Bourke Marston, with a bio- 
graphical and critical memoir by Mr. William 
Sharp The editor has chosen what have 
seemed to him the best and most representative 
sonnets, lyric >, and longer poems in Marston’s 
three volumes — Song-Tide, All-in-All, and 
Wind-Voices. The book will be divided into 
five sections—Early Poems, Selected Poems 
(chiefly from Wind-Voices), Sonnets, Garden- 
Fancies, and Love Lyrics. Of the sonnets 
there will be a hundred examples, fully repre- 
sentative of the poet’s best achievements in 
this species of composition. The title of the 
collection will be Son7-Tide: Poems and Lyrics 
of Love’s Joy and Sorrow. 


Mr. Extiot Stock will shortly publish The 
Catherines of History, by the author of ‘‘ De 
Nova Villa,’ being the first volume of an 
intended series of biographical sketches of 
celebrated women classified under their Christian 
names, 


THE delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
the following works ready for early publica- 
tion: Mr. Henry Sweet’s History of English 
Sounds, a remodelled and rewritten edition, 
brought up to date, of the work first issued by 
the Early English Text Society some fifteen 
years ago; a treatise on The Principles of 
Sound and Inflexion in Greek and Latin, by Mr. 
J. E. King and Mr. C, Cookson, masters at 
St. Paul’s School, dedicated to Mr. F. W. 
Walker, the high master; Xenophon’s Cyro- 
puedia, book i., edited by Dr. Charles Bigg, on 
the same scale as his edition of book ii.; 
A Concise Dictionary of Middle English, by 
Prof, Skeat and Mr. A. L. Mayhew, of Wadham 
College, with a preface by Prof. Skeat, in form 
and size uniform with Prof. Skeat’s Concise 
English Etymological Dictionary. 


THE following new editions will also be 
issued very shortly: A third edition of Mr. 
Uscar Browning's Lives of Cornelius Nepos, 
revised by Mr. W. R. Inge; a fifth edition of 
the Treatise on Heat by the late Prof. Balfour 
Stewart; a fifth edition, carefully corrected and 
revised to date, of Sir William Anson’s text- 
book on the Law of Contract; and a second 
edition of Cicero’s De Oratore, book i., by Prof. 
A. 8. Wilkins, of the Owens College, Man- 
chester, who announces that the issue of the 
third book, which has been much delayed, may 
be expected shortly. 


THE late Abraham Holroyd’s unique collec- 
lection of Yorkshire ballads have been handed 
over by his executor to Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, 
of Idel, Bradford, who proposes to issue the best 
of them by subscription. 


Mr. BuLADEs’s Enemies of Books, which has 
been re-issued by Mr. Elliot Stock in the 
‘* Book Lover’s Library,” has already run to a 
second edition. 


THE Yorkshire Genealogist, which has hitherto 
been a separately paged section of the Yorkshire 
Notes and Queries, commences as a distinct illus- 
trated quarterly with part xiii., the beginning of 
the second volume. Messrs. Triibner, Ludgate 
Hill, are the London publishers. 


THE Committee on Contractions in Writin 
for the Press, appointed by the Internationa 
Shorthand Congress of last year, have issued a 
Standard List of Contractions recognised by 
Printers in MSS. (Cassell), which ought to 
prove very useful to amateurs. We may here 
give the following most common contractions, 
as opposed to abbreviations proper, which do 
not, perhaps, explain themselves: / = the, t = 
that, f—for, o=of, h=have, y = you, and 
w = with. 

Pror. ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS has just 
issued the first part of his Dictionnaire Inter- 


national des Ecrivains du Jour (Florence: 
Niccolai), which may be regarded as an aug- 
mented and revised edition of the similar work 
—then written in Italian, and with numerous por- 
traits—which he published some eight years ago. 
The character of the work may be gathered from 
the fact that, in 112 pages of double cclumns, 
it completes the letter A. The total number of 
authors recorded is 476, of whom 134 are 
[talian, 128 French, 34 English, and 31 Ger- 
man; while the minor nationalities are propor- 
tionately represented. The English and 
American part, which alone we have tested, 
seems carefully done. The mode of publica- 
tion is in twelve monthly parts, at a total sub- 
scription price of 20 frs. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE late Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Address on 
Milton, delivered on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of a window in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, will appear in the Century for May. 


THE May number of Scribner’s will com- 
memorate the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Alexander Pope (May 21, 1688) by 
two contributions from Mr. Austin Dobson— 
one is @ prose essay; the other is a critical 
estimate of Pope, written in heroic couplets after 
his Own manner. These will be illustrated with 
portraits of Pope, of his mother, and of Martha 
and Teresa Blount ; and with views of Pope’s 
villa, garden, and grotto. Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
essay in this number will be on ‘‘ Gentlemen.” 


THE National Review for May will contain a 
reply by the Earl of Selborne to the late Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s paper in the March number 
on Disestablishment in Wales. 


Mr. J. G. FRAZER will conclude his examina- 
tion of the myths on the language of animals 
in the next number of the Archaeological Review. 
The working of the Ancient Monuments Act 
will be examined by Dr. Joseph Anderson ; Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen will set forth his plan for 
establishing a museum of Christian Archaeology 
for Great Britain; and Miss Toulmin Smith 
will finish her transcript of the ordinances of 
the Bakers’ Gild at York. Among the other 
contributors to the same number are Mr. Sidney 
Hartland, Mr. Gomme, Mr. J. H. Round, Mr, 
H. H. Howorth, Dr. Robert Brown, and Prof, 
Kuno Meyer. 

THE May number of the Antiquary will con- 
tain some important articles. Mr. Edward 
Peacock contributes ‘‘ Notes on Holy Bread” ; 
the Rev. 8. Coode Hore a comprehensive paper 
on the antiquities of ‘‘Vanes and Weather- 
cocks”; and Mr. William Rendle, the South- 
wark historian, carries on his series of 
antiquarian reminiscences in a paper entitled 
‘* Reminiscences and Remarks,’’ wherein bh: 
sketches his life as an antiquarian studeut 
during half a century. 


To the May number of the Bookworm, Mr. 
A. L. Humphreys will contribute an article ou 
‘‘ Lackington and his Memoirs”; Mr. Blades 
will conclude his account of the Coster-Guteu- 
berg controversy; a further paper on the First 
Folio Shakspere will be given ; and the first of a 
series on ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s Tavern Resorts anl 
Conversation,” by Mr. C. A. Ward. 


ARCHDEACON FarraR has written a Whit- 
suntide Hymn for the May number of the 
Church Monthly, which will also contain the 
opening chapters of a new serial tale by Mrs. 
Linnaeus Banks. 


Art and Letters for May will contain: 
“ Faélla L,” by Th. Bentzon ; ‘“‘ The Sphinx,” 
by Count Witzthum ; “History of a Duel,” by 
P. Hervieu; ‘‘ Rachel at Three Periods,” by 
A. de Pontmartin; ‘“‘The Centenary of the 





Times,” 2° Blowitz ; and ‘‘ Round the Salon 
| of 1888,” by G. Jollivet, 
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Awone the articles in the forthcoming 
number of the Scottish Review will be ‘‘ Emer- 
gon, the Thinker,” ‘‘ Charles Darwin,” ‘‘ The 
Founder of Modern Pessimism,” ‘‘Songs and 
Rhymes from the Dialects of South Italy,” and 
“The Anglicising of the Scottish Universities.” 


St. Nicholas for May will contain ‘‘ Little 
Josef Hofmann,” by E. L, Price, with portrait; 
and ‘‘The Advice of Miss Alcott,” by J. P. 
True. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Died April 15, 1888, 


Wrrun that wood where thine own scholar strays, 
O! Poet, thou art passed, and at its bound 
Hollow and sere we ery, yet win no sound 

But the dark muttering of the forest maze 

We may not tread, nor pierce with any gzze ; 

And hardly love dare whisper thou hast found 
That nestful moonlit slope of pastoral ground 
Set in dark dingles of the songful ways. 


Gone! they have called our shepherd from the 


Passed is the sunny sadness of his song, 
That song which sang of sight and yet was 
brave 


To lay the ghosts of seeing, subtly strong 
To wean from tears ont from the troughs to 


save; 
And who shall teach us now that he is still ! 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
Liverpool, 








OBITUARY. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


THE sudden death of Mr. Matthew Arnold at 
Liverpool, on April 15, has removed from the 
English world of letters perhaps its most con- 
spicuous figure. As poet, he yields the palm 
only to the two veterans who still survive from 
the generation older than his own; and as a 
prose writer—whether we consider the polish 
of his language or the interest of his matter—no 
other name can be mentioned by the side of his. 
He won the distinction of being recognised as a 
classic in his own lifetime. 

Matthew Arnold was born in 1822, being the 
eldest son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. His birth- 
are was the riverside village of Laleham, in 

iddlesex, where his father was at the time 
taking private pupils ; and to Laleham his body 
has been taken back for burial. After a year ‘in 
Commoners”? at Winchester, in the very begin- 
ning of Dr. Moberly’s rule, he passed to Rugby 
under his father, where he was a little junior to 
Clough, and a little senior to Conington. From 
Rugby he was elected to an open scholarship at 
Balliol, which was then beginning to be 
reckoned the blue ribbon of schoolboy attain- 
ment. In 1843 he gained the Newdigate, with 
& poem on ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell,” which he has 
not thought fit to republish. In the classical 
schools he was placed in the second class (like 
the late Mark Pattison); but this comparative 
failure was soon redeemed by his election to a 
fellowship at Oriel, his father’s college, and at 
that time—at least in its commonroom — the 
Premier college of the university. On the com- 
Potion of his probationary year, he left Oxford 
or London, and was thus saved from becoming 
adon, though none has surpassed him in love 
for his Alma Mater. After serving for some 
four years as private secretary to the Marquis of 
‘Lansdowne, then Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, he was nominated in 1851 to an inspectorship 
of schools, the duties of which office he con- 
yong discharge until he retired on a pension 


In 1849 Matthew Arnold published his first 


book, The Strayed Reveller, and other Poems, 
with no further mark of authorship on the title 
page than simply “A.” This was followed in 
1852 by Empedocles und Etna, and other Poems, 
also anonymous. A year or two later, when 
he brought out under his own name a 
selection from his poems, these two volumes 
were withdrawn from circulation, and have 
now become exceedingly rare. Last July, 
at the sale of Mr. Smalley’s library, the 
former fetched £7 2s. 6d, and the latter 
£5 17s. 6d. Matthew Arnold’s reputation was 
now so firmly established that in 1857 he was 
chosen professor of poetry in Oxford, and re- 
elected for a second term in 1862. If his name 
will always be associated with this chair, it is 
no less true that this chair will always be 
associated with his name. The three famous 
volumes—On Translating Homer (1861), Essays 
in Criticism (1865), and Celtic Literature 
(1868), which were all the results of Oxford 
lectures—represent almost the sum total of his 
contribution to literary criticism. Henceforth 
he turned his attention chiefly to popular 
theology, and poured forth in rapid succession 
St. Paul and Protestantism (1871), Literature and 
Dogma (1873)—which he has himself described, 
in the preface to the popular edition (1883), as 
‘*more in demand than any of his other prose 
writings ”—God and the Bible (1875), and Last 
Essays on Church and State (1877). Space for- 
bids us to enumerate his minor writings, and 
his numerous magazine articles, continued 
up to the very month of his death; but 
it would be unjust to pass over the elaborate 
reports on education in France and Germany, 
which he compiled from time to time in the 
course of his official duty. 

Matthew Arnold’s recent activity as a 
polemical writer in the magazines has, perhaps, 
tended to obscure his earlier fame as poet and 
critic. With the exception of three or four 
short pieces, all his poetical work was done 
before 1868. Unlike the two veterans alluded 
to above, and some of his younger rivals, he 
has not since ventured to challenge the public 
approval every year or two with a new book of 
verse. But the ‘‘complete edition” of his 
poems in three volumes, published by Messrs. 
Macmillan 1885, will suffice to preserve for him 
high rank among the bards of the Victorian 
era. There future generations will find the 
most characteristic embodiment of the strength 
and the weakness of our time—wide intellectual 
sympathies, saddening spiritual doubt, but also 
‘* unconquerable hope”; and, as the vehicle for 
these, a refined choice of language, a subtle 
melody, and a sustained dignity, which he drew 
from his master, Wordsworth. 

Matthew Arnold’s prose style is marked by 
the same qualities as his verse; and, at its best, 
may be called a model for precision and grace. 
But, while his exquisite taste never failed him 
in poetry, it must be admitted that some at 
least of his later prose writings are disfigured 
by faults, caused partly by the exuberance of 
his own wit, partly by the necessities of 
controversy. 

As a literary critic, Matthew Arnold’s influ- 
ence can hardly be exaggerated. His example 
was yet more stimulating than his precept. 
He has founded, fortunately, no school to 
adopt servilely his every dictum, and to empha- 
sise his own half-truths. But, from his chair 
at Oxford—where theology and classics had 
hitherto reigned supreme—he set up a modern 
standard for judging both books and conduct, 
and directly inspired the numerous band of 
writers in all departments who have since 
issued from that university. Even if his 
lectures should cease to be read—which it is 
difficult to believe—his life’s work as the 
strenuous enemy of ignorance and superstition 
will keep his name in permanent remembrance, 


by the side of bis father’s. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue April Livre contains two articles, each 
of some length, of very great interest to the 
bibliophile and of some to the lover of litera- 
ture—a distinction which we trust is not 
invidious, as, after all, there is no reason why a 
man should not be both. The first, by M. de 
Saint-Heraye, is on ‘‘La Balle d’un Compor- 
teur d’Antan ”’—a curious survey of the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century, in which, it 
need hardly be said, the books best known to 
the stilted historian of literature do not figure. 
The other is on the collection of the Baron De 
La Roche-Lacarelle, with a portrait of that 
amateur and a representation of a copy of 
La Fontaine, of which Mdme. de Pompa- 
dour once and the baron recently have 
been possessors. This collection, its owner 
being dead, is going to be sold; and if any 
generous capitalist would like to buy it whole 
and give it to some one who would appreciate 
it, the editor of the ACADEMY will, we have no 
doubt, for this occasion only, reveal the name 
and address of the writer of this notice. 


In the Political Science Quarterly (London: 
Frowde) for March, Prof. Richmond M. Smith 
shows the urgency of the immigration question 
and the need of some sort of control; Prof. 
Munroe Smith discusses codification from a new 
point of view, that of the nation versus the 
state; Mr. A. C. Bernheim describes the actual 
working of New York party primaries under 
the law of 1887; Prof. J. W. Jenks (of Knox 
College) sketches the history and estimates the 
influence of the Michigan salt monoply ; Prof. 
F. W. Taussig (of Harvard) explains how the 
tariff of 1828 was established; and President 
Francis A. Walker (of the Mass. Technological 
Institute) examines the bases of taxation. 








SZLECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BARBE, D’AUREVILLY, J. XIXe Siecle: Les cuvres et 
les hommes. 2¢ Série. Les historiens. Paris: 
Quantio. 7 fr. 


FRANKLIN, A. La vie privée d’autrefois: arts et 
métiers. modes, mcears, usages des Parisiens, du 
Xile au XVIL{Ie siécle. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 

Gopcsvic, 8S. Serbien u. die Serben. 1. Bd. Das Land. 
Leipzig: Elischer. 24 M. 


THEOLOGY. 
Aaus, J. Epistola beati Pauli apostoli ad Romanos 
anaiytice et logice explicata. gensburg: Pnstet. 


HISTORY, ETO. 


Du FR&SNE DE BEAvUCOURT, G. Histoire de Charles 
VIL. T.1V. L’expansion de la royauté (1444-1449). 
Paris: Société Bibuographique. 8 fr. 

EscanDE, G. Hocheen Irlande, d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Paris: Alcao. 3 fr. 50c, 
Firtinc, H. Die Antiioge der Rechtsschule zu 

Bologna. Berlin: Guttentag. 3 M. 


PAYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
RAOCSENBERGER. O. Lebrbuch der analytischen Me- 
chanik. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 
SEIFFERT,O. Beitriige zu den Theorieen d. Syllogismus 
u. der Induktion. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 
WSISENGEUN, P. Die Entwickelungsgesetze der 
Menschheit. Leipzig: Wigand. 4 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETU. 


EUCLIDIS opera omnia. Elementa ed. I. L. Heiberg. 
Vol. 5. Leipzig: Teubner. 7 M. q 

FRONTINI, J., strategematon libri 1V. Ed, G, Gunder- 
mann. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 50 rf. 

Moé.titeR, H. Zur althochieutschen Alliterations- 
poesie. Kiel: Lipsius & Tischer. 5 M 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘* THE CITY OF DREAM.” 


Southend: April 12, 1888. 
In noticing my City of Dream the Saturday 
reviewer, who is nothing if not clerical, but 
who, in this one instance, is very unusually 
goodnatured, seems to be amused at some of 
my blunders, Now, I never assume to be a 
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correct writer, either morally or literally ; but 
when I talked of ‘‘Christ the Paraclete” I 
was fully aware of the fact (which my critic 
has apparently forgotten) that the word 7apd- 
kAnros is distinctly applied by St. John, in the 
second of his Epistles, to the Second Person of 
the Trinity; and this, despite the fact that the 
same word is used—in chap. xvi. of St. John’s 
Gospel—in reference to the Third Person. But 
what are we to say, asks my critic, about 
‘Kratos and dark Bias”? The lines in the 
poem refer to Prometheus, and run, as 
printed : 
*¢ As when by Kratos and dark Bias nail’d 
To that hard rock !”’ 


It may amuse the reader to be told that this 
is actually a clerical error, and that the lines, 
as I wrote them, were: 


‘* As when by Kratos and dark Bia snai/'d 
To that hard rock!” 


I can conceive the horror of the Tory reviewer 
if the horrible new verb, ‘to snail,’’ had been 
actually printed. The printer’s devil knew 
better, and corrected the barbarism at the last 
moment. Yet, alas! I like my own barbarism 
well enough to restore it if ever my epic reaches 
@ new edition. 
Here, says the critic, is another barbarism : 


‘* a waste 
With never wood or gentle eynosure.”’ 


‘* Does Mr. Buchanan know that cynosure means 
a dog’s tail?” Just as well, perhaps, as 
Milton knew it, when he used the word in 
‘LT’ Allegro,” and talked of the ‘“‘cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes.” 

Your own friendly critic makes a more serious 
charge—that my poem culminates in merely 
‘‘a vain hope,” instead of ‘‘a serene and 
assured faith.” I presume, then, after all, that 
I have written in vain; though I was foolish 
enough to fancy that the faith I put in the 
mouth of the old man Masterful was serene 
and assured enough. Does the rejection of all 
formulated dogma imply the absence of all 
spiritual certainty ? If so, my work is indeed 
a colossal blunder, and I have lost all power 
of expressing my own ideas. I am encouraged 
to hope, however, that less hasty critics will 
acquit me of preaching a creed of mere 
nescience, and understand that I base my final 
philcsophy on the certitude of the Human 
Soul, which— 

** Knowing itself, beholds within itself 
The inspiration it has christened ‘ God,’ 
And which alone betokens it divine !’’ 


RosERT BUCHANAN. 








‘*IL RE GIOVANE” IN THE ‘‘ INFERNO.” 
London: April 14, 1888, 

The subjoined quotations may be of interest 
to Dante students in connexion with the vexed 
question of the reading in Inf. xxviii. 135, 
The majority of MSS. and printed editions are 
in favour of the reading Giovanni in preference 
to the historically correct giovane. There is 
not the slightest doubt that the young King 
Henry, ‘‘Henricus Rex junior, filius Regis 
Henrici,”” who was encouraged by Bertran de 
Born to rebel against his father, is the person 
intended. The question is whether Dante, 
though acquainted with the facts, was ignorant 
of the name of the prince, and really thought 
he was called John, thus confounding Prince 
Henry with his younger brother; or, whether 
he actually knew that the prince in question 
was the young king Henry, ‘‘il re giovane.” 

I may give, to begin with, the striking 
passage from the poem in which Bertran de 
Born, the Provencal troubadour, of whom 
Dante is speaking in the line referred to above, 
laments the death of his friend, Prince Henry— 


a poem which was, perhaps, known to 


Dante : 
*¢ Si tuit li dol el plor el marrimen 
E las dolors el dan el caitivier 
Que hom agues en est segle dolen 
Fosson ensems, sembleran tuit leugier 
Contra la mort del jove rei engles.”” 


Which may he rendered as follows: 


‘* Tf all the grief and bitterness and woe, 
And all the pain and hurt and suffering 
That in this world of misery men know, 
ba massed in one, ’twould seem but a light 
thin 
Beside the death of the Young English King.” 
The extracts given below have not, so far as 
I am aware, been quoted before in this con- 
nexion : 
** Chil rois [Henris]... 
Ot. I. fil qui ot nom Henris ; 
Cou fu Henri li Jouenes rois 
Qui mult fu sages et cortois.”’ 
* * * * 
** Henris... 
Avoit souvent guerre as francois 
Et 4 son fill le jouene roi, 
Avoit grant guerre et grant annoi.’”’ 
* * * - 
‘- Li jouenes rois tant guerroia 
Que il mourut, puis commen¢a 
Le roi de France 4 guerroier 
Le roi Henri cel aversier.’’ 


The above passages occur in_a short poem 
appended as a continuation to Wace’s ‘‘ Roman 
de Brut” in a thirteenth-century MS., and 
printed by Le Roux de Lincy in his edition of 
Wace, vol. i., pp. cXv.-cxxvii. 

The following are from a thirteenth-century 
poem on the life of Thomas 4 Becket, where 
the coronation of the young king holds an 
important place, as being the event which led 
to the murder of the archbishop : 


‘* Le pere fist au fiz grant feste. 
Ne oimes en chaneun n’en geste 
Ki fust de riche home servi 
Cum fu le jofne rois Henri. 
Li peres li fist joie si grant 
K’a ceu jur li fu sergant, 
E, oianz plusurs, gei 
Ke sul fu rois jofne Henri, 
Ne mie cist ki dunc servi.’’ 
* * * * * * 


** Mult en vint mal e encumbrer 

Par le jofne roi coruner, 

Sanc de arcevesque espanduz, 

Autres evesques suspenduz 

Et li autre escumengez 

E cunfunduz e exillez, 

E guerre entre fiz e pere 

Meiie mortele e amere. 

Enmi les anz de sa juvente, 

Es anz poi plus u meins de trente, 

Murut li jouvre rois Henris, 

Dunt veuz e jovres sunt mariz.”’ 

(Fragments d’une Vie de Saint Thomas de Cantor- 

béry, ed. Paul Meyer, Paris, 1885). 


Similarly, in the twelfth-century poem on the 
same subject by Garnier de Pont Sainte- 
Maxence, the prince, after his coronation, is 
always alluded to as the ‘‘ young king ”’: 

‘* Li homme I’arcevesque en Engleterre alérent ; 
Les lettres al veil Rei al juefne Rei portérent.’’ 
And so in the long harangue addressed to the 

archbishop by his murderers : 


‘¢ Les custumes del régne vols abatre et oster. 
E al juefne Rei voels sa corone tolir.’’ 


It is hardly likely that Damte, who was not 
unacquainted with English history, should have 
been so ignorant of the main facts in the 
famous struggle between Henry II. and his 
archbishop as to confound Prince Henry, the 
“young king” of the chroniclers and poets, 
with Prince John, who never received the title 
of king, at any rate of England, during his 





father’s lifetime. It is much more probable 





——__= 


that the ignorance was on the part of the com. 
mentators (one of whom speaks of John as the 
son of King Richard > and of the copyists 
(Boccaccio among them), who, not understand. 
ing the allusion, garbled the line, and altereg 
giovane, without more ado, into giovaii = gio. 
vanni. PAGET TOYNBEE, 








‘* HUER ”—“* PALINGMAN ”—“‘ GRILLE.” 
Wimbledon: April 20, 18gs, 

An old word that does not appear in ou 
glossaries is ‘“‘huer.’’ In the parliament of 
1483 regulations were passed concerning the 
making of ‘‘Huers Bonettes and Caps” ip 
fulling mills (Rot. Parlt. vi. 223). On the 
margin, and in ordinary editions of the statutes, 
the word is rendered ‘‘ hats,” and such it prob. 
ably was (22 Ed. IV., c. 5). The word occurs 
again in the Record edition of the statutes 
(1 Rich. III.) 
derivative ‘‘ hurer,” a maker of huers or hats, 
The word is obviously derived from the French 
hure; but Littré does not seem to give hat or 
eap among the meanings of hure, now best 
known fs its gastronomic application—Hure & 
sanglier, boar’s head. 

‘*Palingman” is given by Halliwell as 
= fishmonger ; but the statute 22 Ed. IV., c. 2, 
seems to limit the word to the eel trade, 
‘*Merchauntes, as other sellers of Elys, called 
Palyngmen,” &c. (Rot. Parlt. vi. 221). Oan 
anyone give the origin of the word ? 

In the same enactment we have the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Among the grete Samons [they pack] 
small fyssh called Grilles.” The word occurs 
several times, and is always spelled in the same 
manner, I gather from this that our “ grilse” 
is really a plural form, and that sportsmen 
ought to speak of killing one ‘‘ grille” or 
several ‘‘ grilles.” J. H, Ramsay. 








THE SHERIFF THOROLD. 
London: April 16, 1883, 
Students of the Norman period may be glad 
to have their attention called to an unlooked 
for allusion to this personage in the Pipe Roll 
of 1165 (Ed. Pipe Roll Society, p. 37). He 
plays, as Mr. Freeman has pointed out, an 
important part in the problems connected with 
‘the Countess Lucy.” This entry refers to the 
payment of twenty marcs by her grandson, the 
Earl of Chester, ‘‘ pro feodo Turoldi vice- 
comitis.” It is not mentioned by Mr. Kirk, in 
his elaborate essay on the countess. 
J. H. Rounp. 








HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. 
London: April 17, 1888. 
I beg to be allowed to state, in reference to 
Mrs. McCallum’s letter of April 11, that it 
was not written by request of the committee. 
Mr. Leland is the author of a leaflet on 
Design, for a series edited by Mr. Redgrave, 
which has been, and still is, used by those 


classes which have adopted his system. There ° 


are other leaflets used by other classes which do 
not adopt that system. Mrs. McCallum, 4s 
hon. secretary for Scotland, has never distributed 
the leaflet. A. DymEs, Secretary. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 
Monpay, April 23, 8 Society of Arts: Cantor 
er k supply and Butter and Cheese 
Making,” III., by Mr. R. Bannister. ~ 
8p.m. Aristotelian: * Uonscience Theories, 

by Mr. Pasco Daphne. 

8.30 pm. Geogre ical: ‘‘ Unexplored Basuto 
Land,” by Lieut.-Col. Sir Marshall Olarke ; “The 
Island, of Fernando do Noronha in 1887,” by the 

v. T. 8, Lea. 
TuESDAY, April 24, 3 es Royal Institution: “‘ Rus- 
kin,” III., by Dr. O. Waldstein. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “ Craftsman and Manu 
facturer,’ by Mr. L, F. Day. 


p.m. 
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.m, Civil Hagingsss : “The Distribution of 

EF areatic Power in London,” by Mr. E. B. 
n. 

. Anthropological: ‘* Recent Anthropo- 

metep ot Oatsbridge,” by Dr. J. Venn; ‘ Head 

Growth of Oambridge Students,” and *‘ Remarks 

on Replies by Teachers to Gasiene suigesting 

y, A 25,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The 

Wspryeical Cutt re of Women,” by Miss Chreiman. 

p-m. 


Menta Fatigue,” by Mr. Francis 


ril 

tu 
8 p. Geological: ‘‘The Recent Work of the 
Geological Survey ia the North-west Highla:ds of 
Scotland, based _on the Field Notes and Maps of 
Messrs. Peach, Horne, Gunn, Clough, Hinxman, 
and Cadell,” by Dr. A. Geikie; ‘‘The Horizontal 
Movements cks, and the Relation of these 
Movements to the Formation of Dykes and Faults 
and to Denudation and the Thickening of Strata,’ 
by Mr. W. Barlow; ‘*A Recent Discove ot 
Stigmaria ficoides at C'ayton, Yorkshire,” by Mr. 8. 


A. Adamson. ; s 
8 p.m. OCymmrodorion: ‘The Possibilities of 
Welsh Music,” with Choral Illustrations, by Mr. 
Joseph Bennett. 
8 croscopical: Oonversazione. 
Ae ait + ee: ** The 
+» by . Dewar. 
8p.m. Telegraph En ers: ‘The Risks of 
Fire incidental to Electric Lighting,” by Mr. W. H. 
P. 


reece. 
8pm. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts. 
830p.m., Antiquaries. 

Famay, April 27,9 p.m. Royal Iustitution: ‘“ Elec- 
trical Influence Machines,” by Mr. J. Wilmhurst. 
SATURDAY, April 28, 3 2. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
Later Works of Richard Wagner,” III., with Vocal 
and Instrumental Illustrations, by Mr. Carl 


Armbruster. 

3 p.m. Physical: ‘*Electromotive Force by 
Contact,” by Mr. C. V. Berton; **A Theory Con- 
cerning the Sudden Loss of Magnetic Properties 
of Iron and Nickel,” by Mr. H. Tomlinson; ** The 
Graphic Treatment of the Lamont-Frilich Formula 
for Indu agnetism,’’ ** The Conditions of Self- 
Excitement in a Dynamo Machine,” and ** The Con- 
ditions of Self-Regulation in a Constant Potential 
Dynamo Machine.” by Prof. S. P. Thompson, 

38 _ Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings: ‘Collegiate Architecture at Cam- 
bridge: its Origin, Development, and Mutilation,” 
illustrated with Drawings, by Mr. J. W: Clark, 

3.45p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 





SCIENCE, 


R. ELLIS’S EDITION OF ORIENTIUS. 


orum,” Vol. XVI. — Poetae 
minores. Part I. 


Awone the various methods by which foreign 
governments contribute to the endowment of 
research, not the least effective is the founda- 
tion and maintenance of the Academiae Lit- 


Christiant 
(Vienna: Tempsky.) 


learning, which flourish in most European 
countries, and especially in Germany. Besides 
publishing regular reports and journals, these 
“academies” are often sufficiently well en- 
dowed to subsidise great literary or scientific 
works which lie outside the scope of private 
enterprise, and which in England are usually 
undertaken by some private society or univer- 
sity press). Thus we owe to the Prussian 
Akademie der Wissenschaften the great col- 
lections of Greek and Latin inscriptions, the 
ancient commentaries on Aristotle, and the 
“Monumenta Germaniae.” The volume before 
me is another example of the same thing. 
The “Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticoram 
Iatinorum” was undertaken by the Vienna 
Academy more than twenty years ago, and is 
lntended ultimately to include all Latin eccle- 
Siastical literature down to ap. 800. So far 
there have appeared some able reports on the 

S. material available for the work, and six- 
teen volumes of text, including such writers 
a8 Minucius Felix, Arnobius, Orosius, and 

alvianus. The series runs to some extent 


Parallel to the ‘‘Monumenta Germaniae”’ 
alluded to above; and this is much to be 
Tegretted, for, when there is so much to be 
edited, one can dispense with rival editions of 


is a great undertaking, and has been carried 
out in a manner which does much honour to 
the Vienna Academy and to the individual 
editors. 

The present volume includes the works of 
Paulinus Petricordiensis, edited by Petschenig; 
Orientius, by Mr. Ellis; Paulinus Pellaeus, 
by Brandes; and Claudius, Marius Victor, and 
Proba, by Schenkl. The last named was 
probably an Italian poetess, who lived about 
A.D. 850, and her ‘‘ Cento’ is one of those 
curious poems constructed wholly out of frag- 
ments from Vergil, which are familiar to the 
ordinary reader through Ausonius. The other 
four writers belonged to Gaul, and date from 
the earlier part of the fifth century. Every- 
one, I feel sure, will welcome correct texts of 
these poets, especially as the gain, in one 
case at least, is considerable. The present 
edition, apparently, is the first in which 
Victor’s ‘‘ Commentarii in Genesin” are given 
their proper title—Alethias, and are printed 
in a fairly accurate shape, free from the wilful 
omissions and interpolations of Gagneius, their 
earliest. editor. A further correction is made 
in reference to the same poet by the discovery 
that the interesting Zpigramma, or Letter to 
the Abbot Salmon on the manners and condi- 
tion of fifth-century Gaul, is not by Victor, 
but by one Paulinus. The value of the little 
tractate—it is only 110 hexameters—would 
be heightened if we knew the date of this 
Paulinus. Schenkl refers it (very dubiously) 
to a Paulinus who in a.p. 400 was Bishop of 
Beziers, but Paulinus is not an uncommon 
name. 

It is impossible to summon up much 
enthusiasm in dealing with these poets. The 
most passable of them is certainly Orientius ; 
and I think I shall best satisfy the patriotic 
and literary instincts of readers of the 
Acapvemy if I confine the rest of this article 
to him and to Mr, Ellis’s editing of him. Of 
the man himself we know very little beyond 
the fact that he was a native of Gaul and 
alive in ap. 406. The few references to him 
in literature are collected in his preface by 
Mr. Ellis, who omits and thereby, I presume, 
condemns the statement of the Bollandist 
biographer — accepted by Teuffel — that 
‘‘ pontificalis Auxio civitate cathedrae digni- 
tatem ascendisse,’’ and that in 439 he, as an 
old man, went on an embassy from Theoderic 
to Aétius. His works consist of the Com- 
monitorium, or ‘‘ exhortation to a pious life,” 
in two books, together just 1000 elegiacs, and 
of some shorter pieces, which, it is to be 
hoped, are not genuine, I regret that neither 
the matter nor the manner of the Com- 
monitorium seems to me very admirable. The 
matter is very much what might have been 
expected—warnings against certain deadly 
sins, an explanation of the ‘‘ Two Command- 
ments,” a description of the Last Judgment, 
and so on. The whole is treated in a 
commonplace fashion. According to Teuffel, 
it is based on the Jnstitutiones of Lactantius, 
and I could wish Mr. Ellis had dealt with 
this question, for the resemblance is not at 
all obvious to the casual reader. The ground 
covered by the two writers is seldom the 
same and is never covered in the same manner. 
Both, for instance, discuss marriage, but 
Lactantius approves it, Orientius condemns. 
Both describe the end of the world, but in 





Eugippius or Victor Vitensis. 


But in itself it 


believe—what is the most natural conclusion 
about platitudes—that Orientius borrowed 
from nowhere in particular. And, if the 
matter is second rate, the style is equally so. 
It is, indeed, flowing and intelligible, but 
monotonous in the extreme. Its two chief 
features are the very long and simply con- 
structed periods, which might almost serve as 
examples of Aééis cipouévy, and the numerous 
— composed entirely of adjectives or nouns, 
such as 


‘** lascivum miserum fallax breve mobile vanum.’’ 
Or, 


‘* mors dolor excidium strages incendia luctus.” 


There is an infrequency of leonine verses and 
of false quantities. How little power of de- 
scription the poet had, may be judged from 
the following average specimen : 
‘* mandata cum iussa Tuo superaverit omnem 
naturam nostra voce loquens asina 
atque sua stimulis subigentem terga Balaam 
terruerit miro quadrupes alloquio, 
qui magno trepidi regis crebroque rogatu 
dira super sanctum verba parans populum, 
non potuit proprie motam sibi subdere linguam, 
ore aliud dicens, corde aliud cupiens.”’ 
Of course, there are now and then better 
lines, but there is only one really worth remem- 
bering, and that one possibly a plagiarism, the 
pentameter describing the Vandal raid of 
A.D. 406. 


‘** uno fumavit Gallia tota rogo.”’ 


The worst of it is that the poem contains 
very little of extraneous interest. The 
Latinity is not remarkable in any way. 
Apart from a few variations in prosody, I 
have noted only one addendum lexicis, and 
that I believe to be corrupt. The line just 
quoted has, it is true, a certain historical 
interest ; and the student of fifth-centu 
Gaul will notice that the deadly sins at which 
Orientius girds most eagerly—drunkenness, 
sensuality, and avarice—are just those which 
are mentioned as typical in the Zpigramma 
Paulini. But these things are ‘drops in the 
desert,” and I can find only one real virtue 
with which to credit the poet. When one 
reflects that Orientius could, in his facile 
monotonous style, have written three or four 
thousand lines more without any difficulty, 
one appreciates fully the quality for which an 
ancient writer praises him, ‘suave brevi- 
loquium.” 

It is, perhaps, because I take so low a view 
of Orientius that I occasionally, to my dismay, 
find myself at variance with Mr. Ellis in 
textual questions. The Reader in Latin 
Literature at Oxford has lavished on this 
poor poet his unique erudition and his splendid 
critical abilities, and there is not the least 
likelihood of hie text being superseded. My 
only fear is that he has done the work too 
well. The problem, indeed, is not a complex 
one. There are only two known MSS., and 
both of these are often corrupt. In con- 
—- conjecture has to be plentifully used ; 
and, though Orientius has been decently 
edited before, Mr. Ellis has produced a large 
number of excellent emendations, nearly all 
of which must have a permanent place in the 
text. The only critics who will possibly 
doubt about any will be those who, like 
myself, think that Mr. Ellis writes better 
Latin than did Orientius. Thus, in ii. 255, 





utterly different ways. I should prefer to 








liquidum is certainly neater than /icitum; but 
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the latter is possible, and so with cauti, in 
329. In particular, I should defend some of 
the readings inserted nigriore atramento, for 
example, metuendis ii. 171, or cruciat 194. 
As it is, Mr. Ellis accepts a good many of 
these “blacker ink” readings. I may add 
here my own fancies about three passages in 
the second book. In the corrupt lines 215, 
216, I would suggest for the pentameter 
atque illud (MSS. illi) viait qui modo mille, 
simul, joining simul with intereunt in 215, 
and taking modo as in ii. 364, 384. In 228, 
for the unknown praemaduisse, read per- 
maduisse, a fairly common word in later 
Latin. In 276, tune may, perhaps, represent 
cunctum, which at least has more point than 
tenue or torvum. 

It is, however, the shorter poems which I 
think Mr. Elis has most overrated. I cannot 
believe that these poems are by Orientius, or 
are anything like so early. The style is far 
worse, the vocabulary less classical ; indeed, 
they contain several words unknown to 
Georges—e g., parificare (iii. 19), diremptor 
(37), Aabitabilis (— qui habitat). In con- 
sequence, I should accept a variety of read- 
ings, and, in particular, a number of accentual 
scansions, which Mr. Ellis obelizes. There 
are a good many of these latter, and it is 
quite impossible to correct all. Mr. Ellis 
allows plenitudo, margarita, diremptor, prito- 
plastus. Why should he reject ccclesia, séc- 
lorum, pestifér detulit? Again, I fear that 
rutrum and macelum (iii 108, 128) are much 
too good for a versifying monk—such the 
author clearly was In iii. 43, plectitur is, 
ugain, is too classical; besides, the second 
person future is wanted, and it is easy to read 
plectéris. In 87, for agus, read, perhaps, 
aquae. In 165, the MS. text is right, for 
osanna has 6 in Luvencus, and can undoubt- 
edly be scanned as a molossus. 

I am happy to be able to give some value 
to this article by adding three unpublished 
conjectures by Prof. Nettleship which, I hope, 
will meet with the attention they deserve : 


i. 433. ‘* Respice quod paucis floret nec permanet 
annis.’’ 
For floret nec, read flora aelas. 


ii. 215. ‘‘ Intereunt decies qui ternos vixerit annos 
atque illum vixit gui modo missile 
—.” 
For intereunt, read interimit, and for the 
last words vis similis. 


iii. 219, 220, for et vita, read nec vita, ‘‘ not even.” 


But, though Orientius has caused scholars 
like Mr. Ellis and Mr. Nettleship to propose 
admirable conjectures, I confess the result to 
me is not pure satisfaction In noticing Mr. 
Ellis’s Avianus in a contemporary, I said that 
Avianus had not lived in vain, since he had 
caused Mr. Ellis to write a commentary. 
Orientus, alas, has also lived to some purpose, 
for he has delayed Mr. Ellis on his way to 
more important studies! It is good that 
English scholars should have a part in the 
great work of the Vienna Academy; it is 
good, too, that they should be represented by 
so great a scholar; it would be better still if 
that great scholar would now undertake some 
task more worthy of him. 
F. Haverrierp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FINNIC ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 
Oxford: April 13, 1888. 


I have had lately brought to my notice a 
paper by Canon Isaac Taylor, entitled ‘‘ The 
Origin and Primitive Seat of the Aryans,” 
which appeared in the Journal of the Anthropo- 

Teetibate, February 1888. In this paper 
the author attempts to establish on scientific 
grounds the hypothesis of the primitive identity 
of the Aryan and Finnic races; to show that 
the Finns were the progenitors of the northern 
Aryans ; and to prove that there is no language 
except the Finnic from which the Aryan speech 
could have been developed. In order to demon- 
strate the derivation of the Aryan or Indo- 
Germanic Ursprache from the Finnic Ursprache, 
the writer opens Prof. Skeat’s Etymological 
Dictionary, finds in that useful Koran the list 
of 461 primitive Aryan roots, mainly compiled 
from Fick, and of these takes for investigation 
the eighteen tri-literal roots in k, Nos. 41-58, 
He then proceeds to compare these eighteen 
Aryan roots with the Finnic k-stems to be 
found in Donner’s Vergleichendes Worterbuch 
der Finnisch-Ugrischen Sprachen (Helsingfors, 
1874). The result of the comparison is that 
Dr. Taylor affirms that ‘‘ every one of these 
eighteen Aryan roots in & is also found in 
Finnic with the same meaning.” May I be 
allowed to offer a few brief criticisms on some 
of the evidence for this statement produced in 
Dr. Taylor’s ‘‘ Comparison of Verbal Roots ” ? 

1, 4/KAK, ‘‘to cackle.” This is an onoma- 
topoetic root, and is, therefore irrelevant for 
Dr. Taylor’s purpose. It is absurd to connect 
as co-radicates cock with Finnic kuk. The word 
cock, ** gallus,” is not a primitive word; it is 
not Aryan, not even Italic, Romanic, or 
Teutonic. It is a comparatively modern word, 
@ bit of onomatopoetic slang. 

2. /KAK, “to surround, gird.” Dr. Tay- 
lor compares Finnic kok with English hook, 
and Finnic kak-la with German hals. But the 
etymology of hook is quite unknown—see Kluge’s 
Etym. Germ. Dict. (s.v. haken). German hals 
is certainly not derived from ~KAK. The 
primitive Teutonic stem was halsa, with which 
we may compare Latin colluwm (=*colsum), see 
Kluge. 

3. 7 KAK, ‘‘to hang,” hence English hang, 
Does Dr. Taylor really maintain that this Aryan 
root is identical in meaning with the Finnic 
VKAC, “‘to gaze at, to see” ? 

4, 4/KAT, ‘‘to cover, protect.” Dr. Taylor 
equates Finnic kota with English hut. But hut 
can hardly be derived from this root; it might 
rather be connected with Skeat’s «/KUDH 
(No. 77)—see Kluge (s.v. Aéitte) and Brugmann, 
Vergleich. Gram., § 469. 

6. +/KAD, ‘‘ to fell, to throw down.” Does 
Dr. Taylor really mean to say that this root is 
identical in meaning with the Finnic 1/xKar, 
**to seize” ? He compares Finnic Aiite with 
English hand; but the derivation of hand from 
KAD is not one of the certainties of Aryan 
etymology. Kluge gives a good account of the 
difficulties which stand in the way of connect- 
ing this word with English hunt and the 
4/ KAD. 

7. KAN, ‘to sing, to ring.” Neither in 
form nor in meaning is this root identical with 
the Finnic KAM, “‘ to roar” (of thunder). Does 
Dr. Taylor really think that Latin gemo can be 
derived from «/ KAN ? 

8. /KaAP, ‘‘to contain, hold, seize.” Dr. 
Taylor compares Finnic kuppi with English 
cup. But cup cannot be derived from y/KaP; 
it is borrowed from Latin cépa, and is derived 
from Skeat’s /kuP (No. 78)—see Brugmann, 
§ 430. 

9. KAP, ‘‘to move to and fro.” The only 
derivative Dr. Taylor gives from this root is 
Greek «érrw, ‘‘to hew, to strike.’ But the 





rimitive root-form of this word seems to have 
been skaPp—cp Ch. Sl. — castrare; see 
Curtius, No. 68 b. ; see also Skeat (sv. capon), 

10. 4/KAM, ‘‘to bend.” English combe is not 
a derivative from this root. The Old-Celtic 
form was cumba—cp. Greek «duBn, ‘‘ a cask”, 
Sanskrit kumbhas, ‘‘a pot”; see W. Stokes, 
Celtic Declension, p. 92, and Ourtius, No. 80, 
English hump cannot come from KAM; it may 
possibly be a cognate of the Celticcumba. How 
English kink can come from 4/KAM one would 
like Dr. Taylor to explain. 

11. Kam, ‘to love.” Donner gives no 
corresponding Finnic root. The only Latin 
derivative given by Dr. Taylor is amo, an im- 
possible etymology, as there is no sure example 
of an Aryan initial & being lost in Latin. The 
only Teutonic derivative vouchsafed is English 
home, which is usually connected with 4/k1, 
“to rest,” Skeat, No. 72, see Brugmann, § 84, 
Donner tells us that Thomsen is inclined to 
derive the Finnic heimo, ‘‘ family,” from Old- 
Norse heimr. 

12. 4/KarR, ‘“‘to make.” Donner gives no 
KAR, ‘‘to make, to work.” The Teutonic 
carve (Anglo-Saxon ceorfan) cannot be derived 
from WKAR. This is treason against the 
majesty of Grimm’s Law. 

13. /KaR, ‘‘to hurt, destroy.” Donner 
gives no »/KAR, ‘“‘to hurt.” He gives under 
No. 186 Finnic kiirs-i-n, ‘‘to suffer,” with 
stem kiirs-. The only Latin derivative given 
by Dr. Taylor is gladius, the etymology of 
which word has not yet been discovered. 

14. 4/ KAR, ‘‘to run.” The root of horse and 
curro is not KAK, but KRS (with sonant 1), the 
stems being respectively *hrussa- and *curs-, 
see Kiuge (s.v. ross) and Brugmann, § 294, 
The Celtic coracle cannot be derived from 4/ KAR; 
the Old-Irish form was curach, see Windisch, 
Trische Texte (glossary). 

15. «KAR, ‘to project.”” There is no satis- 
factory evidence of the existence of this Aryan 
root. Donner makes no mention of a Finnic 
holm, ‘‘a hill.” 

17. KAR, “ to curve.” Dr. Taylor gives as 
derivatives garden, hortus, xépros, and xopés ; one 
would suppose that he had never heard of 
Grimm’s Law! Latin vermis(= Gothic waurms) 
is not a derivative of «/KAR, see Brugmann, 
§ 431. The loss of initial & in Latin has not 
been proved. 

19. 4/KaR, “to call.” It will hardly be 
believed that Dr. ‘Taylor connects the Teutonic 
call with Latin clamo. He has still to learn the 
elementary lesson that a Teutonic initial c does 
not correspond to a Latin initial c. 

I think that students of philology will agree 
that the writer in this ‘‘ Comparison of Verbal 
Roots”? has not gone very far in proving the 
primitive identity of Aryan and Finnic speech. 
What he has proved is quite another thing— 
his own splendid courage in assaulting a diffi- 
cult position with so little preliminary training 
and so poorly equipped for the undertaking. 
A philological controversialist who brings to- 
gether as cognates vais, vids, English boy, and 
Latin /ilius (see p. 262), and derives this motley 
group from a Finnic root represented by Ostiak 
poh, is rash almost to a fault. 

The brilliant and versatile author of Words 
and Places would have been more prudent, I 
think—he would certainly have produced 4 
more plausible case—if he had confined himself 
strictly to anthropology and archaeology, and 
had left linguistic specialists to deal with the 
philological portion of his argument. 

A. L. MAYHEW, 





St. John’s College, Oxford: April 10, 1888. 


Having now obtained, through Canon Tay- 
lor’s courtesy, an off-print of his r on 


‘‘The Finnic Origin of the Aryans,” from the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
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(February 1888), may I be allowed again to 
hazard a few remarks upon it ? 

The issues to philology and archaeology are 
so serious that a theory of this sort ought not 
to be accepted without the most convincing 
proofs; and I venture with all humility to 
suggest that those which Canon Taylor has 
given us are not of such a character. His 
argument from the parallel roots in Aryan and 
Finnic languages would, if found to bear 
examination, prove, if not the derivation of the 
former from the latter, at least an undeniable 
affinity between them. Buta mere glance at 
the lists, as found in Skeat and Donner, shows 
that the roots and words as arranged in Canon 
Taylor’s parallel columns differ considerably 
from both. For instance, Donner’s words 
(Nos. 19-24) are not referred by him to any 
root, whereas the Canon refers Nos, 20-25 
to aroot kak. Again, Nos. 34-37 are not 
classed by Donner, but the Canon includes them 
in the root kat (=kant), Nor do the 
derivatives arranged under the Aryan roots 
always agree with Skeat. Thus hook is only 
doubtfully assigned by the latter to the 
root kak, and the German fals is not given 
by him at all; but it is just these two 
words upon which the whole proof of the 
supposed identity between the Aryan and the 
Finnic root kak(—to bend) depends. Again, 
had Latin gemo, as given by Canon Taylor, 
been assigned by Skeat to the Aryan root kan, 
there might © ben have been some ground for 
identifying the latter with the supposed Finnic 
root kam. Examples of this kind might be 
multiplied. 

The Canon’s arguments from relationships 
seem singularly weak. If the words sisar (or 
sizer a8 the Canon gives it) and tytiir (or 
tytt) are really the equivalents of sister and 
daughter, they represent more debased forms 
than those found in almost all other Aryan 
languages, whereas we should have expected to 
find the fuller and purer forms. Is it not too a 
most sin fact that such words as father, 
mother, brother, which have their equivalents 
throughout practically the whole range of 
Aryan languages, should be unrepresented in 
the Finnic group? The supposed mamma and 
daddy Finnish words form @ very poor substi- 
tute for mother end father, and certainl 
have no general Aryan usage to justify them. 
The same may be said of the boy words, but 
why no mention of the Swedish pojke? The 
latter is practically identical with the Finnish 
word, which can hardly be anything else but an 
importation from Swedish. 

The discussion of the Finnic numerals is 
certainly interesting antbropologically. The 
derivation of yh-deksiin (nine), and kah-deksan 
(eight), from the first syllablesof y-s‘ ka-ksi (one, 
two), compounded with a word meaning “‘ ten,” 
can hardly be questioned ; but is not the very fact 
of such a half-savage method of counting itself 
a stronger argument against an Aryan affinity 
than any supposed resemblance between one or 
two numbers? Dr. Tylor tells me, on the 
authority of Pott (Sprachverscheidenheit in 
Europa, p. 108) that a similar method of coun- 
ting is common to all the northern tribes of 
Asia; and the Ainos in Yezo, it seems, even 
count backwards from 10 as far as 6. Thus 6 is 
“four-ten,” 7 ‘‘three-ten,” 8 ‘‘two-ten,” 9 
“one-ten.” Singularly enough, while with 
the Ainos six and seven are compounded 
with the ordinary word fe: ten, wa[n], 
eight and nine are, as in the Finnic lan- 
guages, compounded with aaother word, 
namely [pe]san. On the whole, we should 
have a far better chance of testing the 
philological side of the question if Canon 
Taylor would point out some definite rules, 

e Grimm’s Law, which govern the letter- 
changes in the Finnic group as compared with 
several Aryan languages. That such laws 


y | fluence gradually extending itself, till by the 


believe to be loan words, is evident, as I | 
endeavoured to show in my letter to the 
AcADEMY of October 8 of last year; and that 
kulta (gold) comes under this law makes it 
highly probably that it is as much a loan word 
as kenraali=Sw. general, or katu=Sw. gata (a 
street). 

But the greatest difficulties, perhaps, to 
Canon Taylor’s theory arise from archaeological 
grounds, some of which I have already 
mentioned in the AcADEMY of December 17. 
They may be shortly stated thus : 

1, The oak and the beech are ex hypothesi 
part of the flora of the cradle of the primitive 
Aryans. Even at present the first of these has 
its northernmost limit in the extreme south of 
Finland, where it is only occasional. The 
limit of the beech lies far south, and consider- 
ably west, of Finland; and that tree is found 
in no regions adjacent to the Baltic except the 
south of Sweden, Denmark, ard part of North 
Germany. But 6000 years ago, the time when, 
as we are told, our Finnico-Aryan ancestors were 
still in their cradle, the limit of the beech, and 
probably of the oak also, was far further 
south, and could not have nearly reached any 
Scandinavian or Baltic countries. 

2. The Aryan character of the Scandinavian 
aborigines can hardly be settled so easily as 
Canon Taylor would have us think. He writes: 
‘* About 10 per cent. of the prehistoric skulls 
are of the Lapp type, which may be explained 
as the result of slavery.” It is true, no doubt, 
that it may; but when we consider that 
these skulls are confined to the Stone Age, is it 
not far more probable that they are, as Dr. 
Montelius and others believe, the traces of an 
original Lappish people gradually pushed north- 
wards by the Aryan immigrants ? 

3. This is further rendered almost certain by 
the fact that stone relics of a Lappish char- 
acter, but belonging to the Bronze Age, are 
found all over the north of Sweden. 

4, The antiquities in Finland itself point to 
the same general results. By far the larger 
part of the stone implements are similar in char- 
acter to those of the Lapps and the aborigines 
of Russia. Those of a Scandinavian character 
are confined, or very nearly so, to the south 
and west; but we find the Scandinavian in- 


Earlier Iron Age there is hardly any distinction 
in type between the antiquities of Finland 
and Sweden (see Bidrag till var odlings hiifder, 
part i., by G. Retzius, Stockholm, 1881). 

5. The state of civilisation to which Canon 
Taylor’s arguments point does not agree with 
the state of civilisation (so far as it is proved 
by archaeology) in Northern Europe at the 
time to which he refers it (6000 years ago), or, 
indeed, any other time. There is no archaeo- 
logical evidence that gold or copper was known 
there till about 3000 years later. No bones of 
either reindeer or geese have been there found 
among relics of the Stone Age, though the 
former have been found in France and Belgium. 
On the other hand, the bones of dogs, sheep, 
and horses, which Canon Taylor says ‘‘ seem to 
have been as yet untamed,” are found in abun- 
dance. This new discovery, if true, will revo- 
lutionise archaeology as well as philology. 

F. H. Woops. 


Settrington, York: April 15, 1888. 
Ir would have been more generous, if not 
more just, had Mr. Mayhew made some refer- 
ence, however slight, to the prefatory note 
appended to my paper by the editor of the 
Anthropological Journal, which runs as follows : 
‘It should be explained that the author, 
having been abroad while this paper was pass- 
ing through the press, has not had an oppor- 
tunity of revising the proof.” This note is 
scarcely an adequate statement of the case. I 





exist between Swedish and Finnish, for what I 





few — notice, and was unable to complete, 
much less properly to revise, my manuscript. 
The first portion had been written out in a sort 
of way; but the philological part, to which 
Mr. Mayhew confines his remarks, existed to a 
great extent only in the form of rough notes. 
T expressly stipulated that the MS., as well as 
the proofs, should be sent to me in Egypt for 
revision. I heard nothing of them, and a letter 
of inquiry was left unanswered. Returning to 
England, after an absence of four months, I 
was aghast to find, not only that the inchoate 
and chaotic MS. had been printed as it 
stood, but that the type had been broken 
up, so that there was no opportunity 
of correcting glaring misprints, or of recon- 
sidering comparisons which had been merely 
jotted down for future examination. Many, I 
may say most, of Mr. Mayhew’s criticisms 
would have been forestalled if I had been 
afforded an opportunity of revising the rough 
draft of my paper. Not a few of Mr. Mayhew’s 
points admit of argument; but it is not worth 
while to occupy the valuable space of the 
ACADEMY, as the whole of the comparisons to 
which he takes exception, and many more, are 
only obiter dicta, mere illustrations which might 
be struck out without affecting the argument, 
and enough would remain to establish a prima 
facie case for the primitive identity of the verbal 
roots in the Aryan and Finnic vocabularies. 

Mr. Wood’s anthropological objections apply 
chiefly to my summary of Penka’s arguments 
in favour of a Scandinavian cradle for the 
Aryans, a solution which I definitely reject. 

None of the objections affect, so far as I see, 
the real point at issue: Is there any other race, 
except the Finnic, out of which the Aryans 
could by any possibility have been developed ? 
and do not the Northern Aryans, both from an 
anthropological and a linguistic point of view, 
approximate sufficiently to the Western Finns 
to raise a presumption in favour of such an 
origin? Till some other solution of the problem 
is suggested, I claim that my own may pro- 
visionally hold the ground. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. J. Logan Losey, professor of phy- 
siography at the City of London College, has 
in the press a new volume on popular lines, 
called Geology for All. Messrs. Roper & 
Drowley will be the publishers. 


THE last number of the Mineralogical 
Magazine sontains a number of technical papers 
of much interest, including three short com- 
munications from Mr. L. Fletcher, the presi- 
dent of the society. Mr. J. J. OH. Teall 
announces the discovery of delicate needle-like 
crystals of rutile, or oxide of titanium, in 
various clays. Some general questions con- 
cerning the origin and composition of clays 
are discussed by Mr. J. H. Collins, who pub- 
lishes a large number of original analyses. 
While arguing against the formation of kaolin, 
or china-clay, from felspathic minerals, on a 
large scale, by means of carbonic acid, he 
favours the well-known views of Von Buch and 
Daubrée, who long ago suggested the agency 
of various compounds containing fluorine. Such 
a mode of formation is rendered probable by 
the author’s experiments on the artificial pro- 
duction of kaolin by the operation of hydro- 
fluoric acid on felspar. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


A BILINGUAL inscription, Phoenician and 
Greek, has recently been found at the Piraeus, 
and is now in the museum of the Louvre. It 
is a honorific decree of the Phoenician com- 
munity of the Piraeus (7d xowdv rav %dé6vwv), 








was ordered abroad by my medical adviser at a 
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i.e., 96 B.C.), and decreeing a golden crown to 
hema‘ba‘al (= Diopeithes) for his services. 
TuE first part (a—aithe) of Prof. Ascoli’s 
long-looked for Lexicon palaeo-hibernicum has 
just appeared, together with the glosses on the 
Old-Irish codex of the Ambrosian Library, 
fo, 88*— 1204 


TuE new part of the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society contains two papers interesting 
even to mere Occidentalists—one, by Prof. 
Hiibschmann, on the sagas and beliefs of the 
Ossetes; the other, by Prof. R. Roth, entitled 
** Wergeld im Veda.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AnisTorgLian Society.—(Monday, April 9.) 


Suapwortu H. Hopeson, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—Dr. Clair J. Grece read a paper on 
‘‘Heraclitus.’’ After indicating the chronological 
position of Heraclitus, he pointed out that the 
pre-Socratic schools of philosophy had two local 
centres—Ionia and Lower Italy—and that the 
striving after unity in multiplicity, which is the 
source of science, sought in the former school its 
realisation in some material substance, and in the 
latter in an abstract or intellectual unity. The 
Italien school culminated in Zeno the Eleatic, and 
his dialectics against the reality of motion. 
Heraclitus’s system was the polar antithesis to this 
Zenonic position, inasmuch as he made motion the 
principle of all things. Heraclitus was the prince 
of philosophers, he oe the first to grasp this 
principle, and to develop its essence as a conflict 
of contraries. His manner of exposition, however, 
was inadequate and obscure, because, being the 
pioneer of the idea, no adequate expression existed 
ready made in language, which can be only the 
vehicle of ideas current at the time; and his effort 
was, by multiplying symbols for his idea, to eke 
out the incompleteness of each. The paper then 
dwelt upon the limits of the principle of contradic- 
tion. Valid for a)l from which motion, becoming, 
or genesis was abstracted, it was invalid for every- 
thing in movement or progress, that is, for all 
living realities. Movement involves a succession 
of phenomena, but an orderly not a rhapsodical 
succession. The pervading nexus is reason or 
causation, causality being the analogue in the 
region of the unconscious to reason in the sphere 
of consciousness, and efuapuévn or necessity being 
common to both, Science is the translation into 
the region of consciousness or mind of the reason 
which exists in a latent state in the sphere of the 
unconscious or of things. The individual man is 
the seat of a continual interaction, physical and 
mental, between himself and nature; where this 
process is checked there is, upon the physical side, 
disease; upon the mental or moral side, error or 
immorality. The paper then made a leap of more 
than 2000 years to point out how the Zenonic 
dialectics reappeared in the antinomies of Kant to 
be again solved by Hegel, the Heraclitus of 
modern philosophy.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 


New Suaxsrere Socrery.—(Friday, April 13.) 


Tux Rev. W. A. Harrison in the chair.— 
A paper, entitled ‘‘ Baconimania,” was read by 
Mr. Lawrence G. Holland, who began by saying 
that the general interest taken in the present 
Bacon-Shakspere controversy must be his best 
excuse for treating the subject at length. He had 
been induced to write the following paper with a 
view of summarising the chief objections to the 
Baconian theories as propounded by Mr. Donnelly 
and others previously, from observing how many 
practical persons, with an ordinary amount of 
commonsense, were complacently prepared to take 
in this new sensation and believe there was some- 
thing in it. Historical facts cannot be too often 
repeated when fiction and fancy have such an 
extraordinary license and attraction. Shaksperians 
could not compete in originality with their op- 

ments; but must wait for the discovery of a 

haksperian cipher running through The Advance- 
ment of Learning, or any other literary firework to 
satisfy the craving for some new thing. So much 
for the cipher history as had been given us in the 


Nineteenth Century magazine in 1886, and in the 
Daily Telegraph of last December, struck him as 
overshooting the mark of telling too much—like a 
too willing witness—awaking our distrust by its too 
precise details, rather than convincing us by its ful- 
ness. Against the farrago of nonsense, elaborated 
out of the cipher secret history, we had to oppose 
facts and commonsense. He would endeavour to 
prove that the whole cryptogram theory was (1) 
technically impossible, (2) historically incompatible, 
(3) intrinsically (from the evidence of both 
author’s writings) incredible. He ridiculed the 
the conclusions of the Bacon Society on the 
question, and indignantly repudiated Prof. 
Davidson’s ‘‘endorsement’’? of Mr. Donnelly’s 
attack on Shakspere’s moral character. If Bacon 
bribed Shakspere to keep quiet as to the real 
authorship, was not the briber as guilty as the 
bribed ? AJ! that was known of Shakspere was that 
he was a moat respectable citizen, while the stories 
to his discredit rested on nothing but hearsay and 
gossip. However, hecould not see what the professor’s 
endorsement of ‘‘ moral’’ character had got to do 

with it. Was immorality incompatible with play- 
writing, or morality essential to ciphering? Firet, 

these technical objections had been made to the 
cryptogram. That, if inserted by Bacon, it must 
have been placed in the MS. Now the 1623 folio 
being full of errors, transpositions, and omissions, 

how can it be possible to count accurately from 

one given word to another? The reader instanced 

some lines in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ of a hopeless 

mixture of Romeo’s and the Friar’s speeches in 
the next scene. It had also been remarked that 

Mr. Donnelly assumes the cipher-writer to have 
seen the proofs (now the vile printing of the folio 
is sufficient evidence to thecontrary). But at that 
period no one but the printer saw the proofs, and 

if so, Bacon must have been the printer, which 
has not yet been assumed. Mr. Marshall has 
authoritatively stated that the folio does not 
differ in the way of italicising, hypbenation, &c., 

from scores of books at that time. The weakness 
of the case is shown by Mr. Donnelly’s attempt to 
reconcile the differences between the quartos and 
the folios by saying Bacon wrote the plays 
originally on theets for a prospective folio, and 
cut out here and there or inserted a page, to 
disguise his cipher. Now the first quarto with 

Shakspere’s name on was brought out in 1598. 

Truly a far-seeing ‘‘ prospective’’ view to a folio 
twenty-five years afterwards! Then, historically, 

the secret history did not tally with facts. ‘‘ The 
stampede of the players and search for Shakspere 
by posts from Elizabeth during the Essex revoit.’’ 

Why, that time was the zenith of the company’s 

prosperity ! Shakspere’s company was con- 
tinually acting before the court, or when he was 
absent from London he was openly buying up 
tithes and settling his earnings in Stratford; and, 
moreover, in proof that the players did not lose the 
Queen’s favour from the performance of ‘‘ Richard 
II.’’ in the streets, as ordered by the Essex con- 
spirators, they were playing before Her Majesty on 
the eve of Essex’s execution, February7,1601. The 
assumption of the Baconians rests on nothing but 
suggestion and inference, not a shred of con- 
temporary evidence. They set up an imaginary 
Shakspere, ‘‘ an illiterate immoral butcher’s son,’’ 
and then proceeded to knock him down as incem- 
petent to write the plays. And as to proof against 
Bacon being the author, we have only to look at 
what he was known to be employed on in 1623. 
Why, in recasting The Advancement of Learning in 
Latin. His one idea was that Latin was the per- 
manent language of literature. He writes: ‘‘ For 
these modern languages will at one time play the 
bankroute with books; and since I have lost much 
time with this age, I would be glad if God would 
give me leave to recover it with posterity.’’ Hence 
he left his name to ‘‘ foreign nations,’’ and not 
** after some time’’ which, as Sir Theodore Martin 
has shown, does not exist in Bacon’s mystic will, 
on which Mr. Donnelly relies as pointing to his 
cryptogram. The reader said the Baconians were 
unfortunate in their choice of plays to ascribe 
to their idol. ‘‘ Richard 1I.’’ was mentioned; 
**Henry IV.,”’ with its undisguised Warwickshire 
names and allusions; ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ with 
its humorous country characters of schoolmaster, 
parson, Dull), and Costard; and ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’’ with its hopeless anachronisms of 





Trojan heroes talking like Elizabethans, and its 








very pointed allusions to the actor and his art. In 
fact, when Dr. Theobald discovers a Latin epigram 
disguised in the princess’s speech in ‘‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’? and that ‘‘out of question” 
means Bacon, because he often uses that phrase 
for ‘‘certainly,’’ they must be hard pushed for 
analogies. In fact, while Bacon was translating 
his English into Latin, they would make out that 
he was masking his Latin in English. That he 
wrote some masques is one of the most convincing 
arguments against his writing the plays. His 
masques are tedious and turgid specimens of affec. 
tation. Shaks pere’s name does not occur as author 
of any of the obsequious, fanciful masques that 
met Queen Elizabeth and King James on every tum 
in their numerous progresses, Where Shakspere 
has introduced them in his plays, they seem to 
have been mere interpolations from the weakest 
authors of such fashions of the time. Far closer 
analogies could be shown, identity of thought, 
phrase, and expressions in the poems, as yet un. 
challenged by the Baconians, and in the disputed 
dramas, than any qaoted by Mr. W. H. Smith and 
other Baconian discoverers. The writer proceeded 
to compare these at some length; and asserted, on 
Dean Church’s authority, that the two things Bacon 
lacked in his writings were ‘‘ fitness and melody,” 
in obvious contrast to the happy wit of the 
dramatist or the poetic beauty compressed in the 
sonnets. They were a priceless heirloom, and 
surely it was more difficult to trace the prosperous, 
practical burgher of Stratford in the passionate 
and despondent sonnetteer, which is undisputed, 
than in the close observer of nature and character 
of the dramatist. Love, again, was a passion that 
Bacon utterly failed to understand. His cold un- 


congenial matter-of-fact mind could not appreciate 


it. ‘* Love was as foreign to his nature as lyrical 
poetry’? (Kuno Fischer)—and could he have 
written ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’? To quote Ben 
Jonson as not appreciating Shakspere, as Mr, 
Donnelly does, is simply puerile, as we all kuow 
he stamped the folio 1623 with warm approval 
in his well-known lines. The notion that Shak- 
spere was not appreciated by his contemporaries 
has been long ago exploded, and very remarkable 
evidence to the estimation in which he was regarded 
is to be found in the praises both of his poems and 
his dramas in Zhe Return to Parnassus, lately re- 
edited by Mr. MacOray. To doubt the player’ 
preface seems almost sacrilege, as they were 
carrying out their sacred trust toa dead friend, 
against their own pecuniary interest in the valu- 
able copyright of the plays. Shakspere had 
named them in his will for legacies as trustees, 
and their own frank words bear the impress of 
truth. To suppose they were acting a deliberate 
lie, or to have been under such a gross delusion as 
transmitting to posterity the secret works of 
Bacon under the cover of Shakspere’s name, is an 
impossibility. No one was more careful of his 
own writings than Bacon, ever revising and 
correcting, just as no one had a stronger belief in 
his own powers, and vanity or ambition to be the 
foremost man of his time; while Shakspere was 
apparently content to gain the local esteem of his 
fellows, and, though very careful of his name not 
being traded on to father spurious works, left the 
compilation of his writings till too late for personal 
revision. Not looking upon himself as a great 
founder or revolutionist in literature, he dies in 
simple trust on that ‘‘divinity which shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will.”” Contrast 
the discontented retirement of Bacon, ever striving 
to get back to court favour, with the calm retire 
ment of Shakspere, with his purpose achieved and 
his ends gained—enjoying the fruits of his labours. 
Bacon was engaged, in his own words, in ‘‘ experi 
mental philosophy ’’ at Twickenham, not in play 
writing or ciphering. He says he had ‘‘ no time for 
fulfilling his great purpose of a compilation of the 
laws of England.” We may emphatically 
repudiate the whole theory of his authorship of 
the plays, in the words of one of the most profound 
Bacon scholars of the day (Dean Churcb). 
**Bacon could no more have written the play! 
than Shakspere could have prophesied the er 

of natural philosopby.”—The chairman, after 
remarking on the difficulty in discussing a theory 
so improbable, and so far apart from ordinaty 
rules of evidence, gave a short history of the rise 
and progress of this mania, of which the first 
public exponent might be said to be Miss Kitty 
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Clive, in Drury Lane Theatre, on October 31, 1779. 
He noticed that these theories were all d in 
beginning with « fabulous account of Shakspere’s 
early life. He disproved, by quoting instances of 
many famous public men of the day who were also 
dramatic authors, the idea that Bacon feared that 
the publication of his authorship of plays would 
be a bar to his anvancement. As to the famous 
Aristotle quotation, Bacon was about the last per- 
son to commit such an enormous anachronism as 
to make Hector quote Aristotle.—Dr. F. 
Furnivall had been inclined to share the opinion 
of certain distinguished literary men whom he 
had written to on the subject, that sucha craze 
should be passed by in absolute silence, and that 
it was insulting an audience to bring it before 
them. But seeing how the stupidity had spread, 
and how, as Mr. Holland said, many practical and 
commonsense people appeared to be quite pre- 

ared to receive it, he felt obliged to him for 
bringing the matter forward in his paper. It was 
rvading ignorance of 
Shakspere that such ideas found acceptance, none 
of these people being able to see that in Shakspere’s 
works there is a strong individuality revealed, 
quite the opposite of what is found in Bacon’s 
works. But as some people were colour-blind, 
so some were character-blind, and it was from 
such, doubtless, that this theory found support. 
Had they studied their Skakspere in the only 
right way, in the chronological order of his works, 
and seen how the man grew under their eyes, his 
small beginnings, the poverty of material in his 
early plays, its gradual increase, and the progress 
of his art, they would have found themselves at 
last in the presence of a distinct individualism, 


"| henceforth indestructible for them. But one must 


trust to the progress of education and knowledge. 
Some years hence such a craze will be impossible. 





FINE ART. 


Early Christian Art in Ireland. 


By Mar- 
garet Stokes. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 

A goon popular account of Early Christian 
Art in Ireland was unquestionably needed, 
and Miss Stokes has supplied the want ina 
manner which deserves the highest praise. 
The 200 pages of a ‘South Kensington 
Handbook ” afford but narrow space in which 
to deal with so extensive a subject; but not- 
withstanding the small size of the volume a 
careful reader will find it possible to ob‘sin 
from it an excellent idea of what was 
achieved by Irishmen down to the thirteenth 
century in the allied arts of illumination, 
metal-work, monumental sculpture, and 
architecture, and will, moreover, kaow where 
to look for more detailed information respect- 
ing each of these branches of the subject. 
Hitherto the materials for the study of early 
Irish art have been accessible only by con- 
sulting many books, and a general view of the 
entire field has not been easy to obtain; and 
the subject is one in which a comprehensive 
mode of study is more essential than in most 
others connected with the archaeology of art. 
The same elements of decorative design which 
are characteristic of the work of Irish workers 
in metal are found also in the illuminations 
of Irish MSS., and again in Irish monumental 
sculpture. The three arts appear to have 
influenced each other throughout the whole 
course of their history, features of ornamenta- 
tion which were originally due to the 
mechanical conditions of one branch of art 
having been copied and modified by the artists 
who worked in different materials; so that it 
18 Impossible adequately to understand the 
development of any one of the three without 
a close comparative study of the other two. 
It is apie possible that this handbook, un- 
Pretending as it is, may not only fulfil its 





intended purpose of rendering the outlines of 
its subject familiar to the general public, but 
may even contribute in a considerable degree 
to the settlement of some of the questions 
still in dispute among archaeologists. Prob- 
ably most persons who have worked at any 
branch of historical science will acknowledge 
that the true significance of facts long well 


J. | known has sometimes first revealed itself to 


them when they saw them presented side by 
side in some brief popular epitome. 

A large portion of the interest of the 
volume is due to the beautiful illustrations, 
of which there are more than a hundred. 
Eleven of the woodcuts are taken from Dr. 
Anderson’s Scotland in Early Christian Times ; 
and it is high praise to say that those drawn 
originally for the work are not inferior to 
these in excellence of execution. 

Miss Stokes has for the most part wisely 
confined herself to the statement of ascer- 
tained facts, and has but little to say on con- 
troverted questions. She is probably right 
in maintaining that the so-called “ trumpet 
pattern’’ has a better claim than any other 
feature of Irish decorative design to be con- 
sidered as of native Celtic origin. On the 
other hand, the statement that the use of 
interlaced patterns and zoomorphic ornament 
is due to foreign and Christian influence may 
perhaps be too sweeping. Thoroughly trust- 
worthy conclusions on this point can scarcely 
be reached except by an exhaustive com- 
patison of individual forms of Irish decora- 
tion with those found in Continental art. 
With regard to the dates to be assigned to the 
Irish monumental sculptures, the writer 
follows those authorities who assign the earliest 
of the ‘‘ high crosses’ to the tenth century. 
The grounds upon which this conclusion is 
based appear to be satisfactory; but Miss 
Stokes goes on to draw a further inference 
which it is not easy to accept. She says: 
‘The evidence for the age of the Irish inscribed 
crosses being such as we have stated, they may 
be considered as giving a key to that of monu- 
ments in Scotland and the North of England 
which exhibit sculpture of a similar character; 
and we are therefore inclined to question the 
very early dates that have been assigned to 
such examples as the stone crosses at Aln- 
month, Lancaster, Collingham, York, Hartle- 
pool, Bewcastle, and Ruthwell, which have been 
attributed by Stephens to the years 600, 651, 
670, 680, some of which have Runic inscriptions. 
‘* As eleventh-century monuments these 
crosses of Ruthwell and Bewcastle would fall 
naturally into their place in the development 
of the arts of sculpture and design during this 
period, while as seventh-century monuments 
they are abnormal and exceptional. The reader 
has only to compare the beautiful art and good 
drawing of the scrolls and figures On the Ruth- 
well Cross with the rude outlines and letters on 
the coffin of St. Cuthbert—a work which all 
authorities allow to be of the seventh century— 
to realise how unlikely it is that they could be 
contemporaneous.” 

Miss Stokes seems to have overlooked the fact 
that the Bewcastle obelisk is a dated monu- 
ment. The Runic inscription states that it 
was raised “in the first year of Ecgfrith, 
king of this kingdom ”—7.¢., a.p. 670—in 
memory of Alchfrith,* the son of Oswiu ; ang 


* Ishould be glad to know from any person 
skilled in Runes, who bas seen the monument, 
whether it is at all possible that the characters 
usually read EAN KYNING may be read as 
BANFLEDING, 








it contains, also, the names of historically 
known contemporary persons, Cyneburh the 
wife of Alchfrith, and her brother Wulfhere, 
king of the Mercians. To maintain that this 
inscription is a forgery of the eleventh century 
would surely be preposterous. The Colling- 
ham monument contains the name of a King 
Onswini, who can scarcely be anyone else 
than the ‘‘Oswinus”’ of Beda, murdered 
in 651. It must be acknowledged that 
there is no similar evidence bearing on 
the date of the Ruthwell Cross. But the 
close resemblance in the style of art between 
this monument and that at Bewcastle seems 
inconsistent with the theory that they are 
several centuries apart in date. From the 
philological point of view, also, it is difficult 
to suppose that the Northumbrian dialect of 
the Ruthwell inscription is not considerably 
earlier than that of the gloss on the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, which is believed to have been 
written about a.p. 950. The argument from 
comparison with St. Cuthbert’s coffin does 
not appear to be of great force. There is no 
reason to suppose that the number of artists 
capable of producing work like that of the 
Ruthwell cross was large; and it is quite 
conceivable that, however anxious the monks 
of Lindisfarne may have been to do honour to 
the remains of their master, they may have 
chosen to employ the services of some member 
of their own community in preference to im- 
porting a more skilful workman from a 
distant part of the kingdom. The monument 
of Bishop Trumbercht at Yarm—certainly a 
seventh-century work—is, indeed, of far ruder 
character than the Ruthwell cross, and in 
style has little in common with it; but it may 
be noted that its ornamentation includes both 
interlacings and spirals, though in neither case 
precisely of the Irish type. 

One of the arguments used by Miss Stokes 
to prove the late date of the Ruthwell cross 
seems, when considered alone, to have a good 
deal of weight. She points out that the 
delineation of subjects of sacred legend on 
this monument agrees with the instructions 
contained in the eleventh-century manual 
which served as a guide to subsequent 
Byzantine painters. To estimate the precise 
value of this reasoning, it would be necessary 
to know how far the directions given in the 
work referred to embody the traditions already 
acknowledged by Eastern artists of preceding 
centuries. I must leave this question to be 
dealt with by those who are better acquainted 
with the history of Byzantine art; but the 
reasons for assigniog the Ruthwell monument 
to the eighth century at latest appear to me to 
be of such force as to necessitate some other 
interpretation of the facts than that which 
Miss Stokes advocates. 

The chapter on ‘ Building and Architec- 
ture” is of great interest, especially as the 
subject is popularly much less known than 
those of the other chapters. Probably few 
persons, except special students of archi- 
tecture, have any acquaintance with the 
remarkable specimens of Irish Romanesque 
which are here figured. The history of the 
art of building in Ireland is briefly sketched 
from the pre-Christian age to the thirteenth 
century. With regard to the famous round 
towers, Miss Stokes very lucidly states the 
evidence in favour of the theory that regards 
these structures as survivals of a type that 
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was at one time widely prevalent throughout 
Continental Europe. 

Appended to the volume is a carefully- 
compiled chronological table of those monu- 
ments of Irish art in all departments which 
admit of being approximately dated; and each 
division of the work is accompanied by a list 
of books and articles from which the reader 
may obtain further information on the special 
subject treated of. Henry Baravtey. 





MASPERO ON THE EGYPTIAN 
HIERARCHY. 


Havine lectured last year at the Collége de 
France on the social fabric of Ancient Egypt, 
Prof. Maspero is about to follow up the sub- 
ject by contributing an important paper on 
‘‘The Egyptian Hierarchy” to the Journal 
Asiatique. For a sight of the first proof of this 
paper, and for permission to place a sketch of 
its contents before readers of the AcADEmyY, I 
am indebted to the kindness of the author. 

The lecture and the article are based upon a 
papyrus originally in the Hood collection, and 
now the property of the British Museum. This 
document consists of two sheets of papyrus, the 
first containing sixteen, and the second seven- 
teen, lines of cursive hieratic writing, so full of 
abbreviations, and so largely interspersed with 
demotic forms, that many parts need only to be 
transcribed upon a small scale in order to come 
under the head of demotic MSS. It purp rts 
to be written by ‘‘The Scribe of the Sacred 
Books of the double Treasure-House, Amene- 
map, son of Amenemap”; and it is referred 
by Prof. Maspero to that somewhat obscure 
period which lies between the XXIst and 
XXVIth Dynasties. The MS. is complete, for 
there is a large space of blank papyrus at the 
end; but the work is a fragment breaking off 
abruptly at the bottom of the second page. 

Oriental works are famous for long and 
bombastic titles; but this is more than 
commonly pretentious : 


‘*Commencement of Instructions for making 
known to the ignorant as well as to the learned all 
that Ptah hath created and all that Thoth hath 
recorded, the Heavens and the Stars, the Earth 
and all that it contains, the Springs. the Moun- 
tains, the Jnundation, the Great Waters, as also 
the things which are under the canopy of Ra, 
and all the Hierarchy which is established in the 
world.” 


Beginning with a catalogue of celestial 
bodies and phenomena, as the sun, moon, 
planets, light, darkness, &c., and thence pass- 
ing on to things of this world, as rivers, lakes, 
reservoirs, islands, plains, plateaux, hills, sands, 
cultivated and uncultivated lands, and the like, 
our scribe ends with what may be described as 
the earliest Table of Precedency known to 
science. This list (which begins with the God, 
the Spirit, the King and the royal family, and 
ends with the Shoemaker) is so curious and so 
novel, being now published and translated for 
the first time, that I give it in its entirety : 


‘God. Goddess. Male Spirit. Female Spirit. 
King regnant. Royal Wife. Mother of the King- 
God. Royal Children. Prince. Count. Sole 
Friend. King’s Son. Eldest Son. Commanders- 
in-Chief of the body-guard. Secretaries of the 
Horus, the powerful Bull [i.e., the Pharaob]. 
Grand Masters of the Household of the 
Good God [i.e., the Pharaob]. First Royal 
Heralds of His Majesty. Fan-bearers at the 
right hand of the King. Directors of the 
works of the Lord of the Two Worlds [i.ec., the 
Pharaoh]. Officers of the Palace of the Vic- 
torious King. Masters [of the Ceremonies] of the 
Audience Chamber of their Lord. Royal Scribes 
of all the Stores in the Royal Palace. 

‘Counts nomarchs. Scribes of the Militia. 





Houseof Silverand Gold [i.e., the Treasury]. King’s 
Messengers to foreign countries. Superintendents 
of oxen. Superintendents of the King’s slaves. 
Superintendents of horses. Lieutenants of war- 
chariots. Drivers [of war-chariots]. Fighting 
men [of war-chariots]. Parasol-bearers. Ohiefs 
of the Scribes of the Table of all the Gods. Officers 
of the Prophets of the South and the North. 
Commandants of townsand boroughs. Superin- 
tendents. Chiefs of the corvée of the King’s work- 
men. 

‘* Chiefs of the Experts of the Royal Palace. 
Chiefs of the whole land. Lieutenants of the 
Superintendents of the Seal of the Marine Customs. 
Superintendents of the Provinces of Syria and 
Ethiopia. Scribes of the Direct Taxation. Scribes 
of the Register. Superintendents of the Canals of 
the Lower Provinces. Oollectors of taxes of the 
whole land. Majordomos of the Kings of Egypt. 
Chiefs of the Scribes of the Rolls of the Supreme 
Court. Chiefs of the Guardians of the Registers of 
the Marine Customs. 

‘* Scribe in office of the Horus [i ¢., tae Pharaoh]. 
Scribe of the Double White House [i.e., the Royal 
Palace], skilled in his duties, acting for the King 
of Lower Egypt. First Prophet of Amen in 
Thebes. High-Priest of Ra and Tum. Chief of 
the work of Risinbouf, servant of Neferho 
[titles of the High Priest of Memphis]. 
Superintendent of the Double Granaries of the 
South and the North. The King’s butchers 
in his palace. Superintendents of the interior of the 
royal palace. Superintendents of the Pantry of 
the Lord of the Two Worlds [i.e., the Pharaoh]. 
Scribes of the goods of all the Gods. Prophets. 
Holy Fathers, Priests. Officiating clergy. Scribes 
of the Temple. Scribes of the Books of the God. 
Chapel-masters of the Hypostyle Hall. Guardians 

of the Temple]. Bearers of Offerings. Shrine- 

arers. Officiais charged with making green the 
path of the God. Soldiers [of the Temple]. 
Slaughterers. Servants of tne Sacred Bout. 
Bakers of rolls. Bakers of puff-cakes. Biscuit- 
bakers. Bakers of cakes for [burning on] the 
altar. Bakers [in general]. Makers of incense- 
pastilles. Cake-makers. Makers of preserves. 
Preservers of dates. Makers of wreaths and 
bouquets. Milk-carriers. Carpenters. Engravers. 
Stone-cutters. Sculptors. Blacksmiths. Gold- 
smiths. Ohasers. Porters. The Kings Shoe- 
makers. Makers of...’ 


Here the document breaks off; but we have 
evidently a list of nearly the whole staff of the 
Temple service, as of the Royal Household; 
and, however interesting it might have been 
to trace the further grades of the social scale, 
especially in what related to the agricultural 
classes, we may, at all events, be content that 
the most important part of this curious cata- 
logue has been preserved. 

Barren as it is—a mere enumeration of titles 
and offices—this antique table of precedency 
furnishes Prof. Maspero with the text for a 
very valuable and interesting historical treatise. 
One by one, from the Pharaoh to the shoe- 
maker, he reviews this quaint procession of 
bygone personages, analyses their titles and 
functions, and reconstructs the entire fabric of 
society as represented in Egypt by the court 
and the priesthood some 2800 years ago. Want 
of space forbids me to do more than note a few 
out of the many instances in which Prof. 
Maspero throws a new light upon old familiar 
titles and long-accepted interpretations. Of 
‘**Ropiit” or ‘‘ Repat” (otherwise ‘‘ Repa’”’ or 
‘*Erpa’’), signifying hereditary prince of a 
nome and head of a clan, he suggests that it is 
a title of higher antiquity than ‘ Suten”’ or 
king—a fact which he considers proved by the 
protocol of Seb, the very ancient earth-god, 
who is described as ‘‘ Ropa Nuteriu,’’ prince of 
the gods, whereas Amen of Thebes is described 
as ‘‘Suten Nuteriu.” Now, without affirming 
that Seb is more ancient than Amen, it is 
certain that, like all deities of cosmogonies, he 
belongs to one of the earliest forms of the 
Egyptian religion ; and, if he is styled ‘‘ Ropa” 
or ‘‘Erpa,” it is because that title was the 





Lieutenant of Militia. Officers of the Double White 


highest dignity belonging to that remote epoch. 
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It points, in fact, to the prehistoric period, 
when Egypt was penne by independent 
chiefs before the advent of Mena. Amen, on 
the other hand, did not rise to importance till 
historic times, when the monarchy was estab- 
lished, and ‘‘ Suten” (king) was the first title 
in the land. In each case, the sovereignty of 
the god over all other gods was naturally indi- 
cated by the word which signified the sovereignty 
of one man over all other men. Again, the well- 
known title of ‘‘ Merket,” or, as Prof. Maspero 
writes it, ‘‘ Mirou Katou,” does not mean ‘ royal 
architect,” as hitherto supposed, but a person 
charged with the direction of all or any of the 
king’s works, whether of architecture, engineer- 
ing, boat-building, quarrying, mining, or the 
like. Turning to a less elevated functio: , 
the title of ‘‘ the Superintendent of the Double 
White House of Silver and Gold” gives rise to 
one of those interesting illustrations of the 
survival of ancient customs which appeal so 
forcibly to the imagination of all who know 
modern Egypt. 


‘‘ This designation of the ‘double house’ is in 
no wise surprising as regards Egypt,”’ writes Prof. 
Maspero, ‘‘The division of the country into two 
kingdoms, that of the North and that of the South, 
is everywhere present. The Pharaoh himeelf is 
described as ‘ the Great of the Double House,’ and 
all that related to his service was double. There 
were double granaries to contain the corn of the 
South and the corn of the North, double white 
houses, &c. Each nome had at least one of these 
double granaries, and one of these double houses, 
or government buildings. The epithet ‘white,’ 
which we find applied to them, is readily appre- 
hended by those who have seen the Egypt of our 
own dey. In every little town and village of 
Upper Egypt, the private houses built of crude 
brick are either not plastered at all, or are coated 
with a mud-wash of a yellowish-black hue ; while, 
on the other hand, all houses belonging to the 
public service, or occupied by government agents, 
are whitened outside with lime-wash. Except, in 
fact, the post-office, the police-office, and the 
excise-office, the houses of Europeans, or of very 
rich natives (who are for the most part attached to 
the Civil Service), are the only buildings white- 
washed. It was the same in the olden time; and 
the ‘ Double-house’ of the Scribes of the Trea- 
sury, which was probably the only one coated with 
white amid the dark-walled huts by which it was 
surrounded, owed its name of the ‘Double White 
House’ to this circumstance.” 


In some instances, not merely a custom, but 
a name, with its ancient meaning unchanged, 
survives to this day. The ‘‘ double granaries,” 
in which the corn of the South and the corn of 
the North was stored, were called in Egyptian 
shunit, and a granary is shuneh in the verna- 
cular of the modern Arab. ‘‘The Super- 
intendent of the Scribes of the Table of all the 
Gods” is a high-sounding title, which per- 
tained to a very responsible office. The service 
of the table of the gods meant literaily the 
offerings made to all the gods ehionel in 8 
certain nome, and consequently in all the 
temples of that nome. These offerings were of 
two kinds—namely, those which were irre 
and voluntary, and those which were founded 
by solemn contract, being the donations of 
kings and nobles, The former were cas 
gifts presented by private persons ; the latter 
consisted of lands, slaves, flocks and herds, 
tithe-charges and the like. Hence the service 
of the table of the gods gave employment to 4 
vast number of scribes, whose duty it was to 
register, value, and divide this mass of offer- 
ings; and to each nome there was appointed 4 
superintendent of these officials. 

I have quoted but three or four of Prof. 
Maspero’s valuable commentaries on the titles 
enumerated in the hierarchal list of the Scribe 
Amenemap. Of these titles there are upwards 
of ninety, and there is scarcely one among the 
ninety of which he has not something new and 
interesting to say. AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A poPpULAR handbook to the National Gal- 
lery has been compiled by Mr. E. T. Cook, 
who has for several years edited the little 
catalogue in connexion with Mr. Barnett’s 
Whitechapel exhibitions. Mr. Cook has obtained 
permission to incorporate the notices of pictures 
in the gallery scattered throughout Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings ; and Mr. Ruskin has also contributed 
a preface. The handbook will be published 
next month by Messrs. Macmillan. 


TuE Mayazine of Art for May will be notable 
for giving an account of the exhibition of th 
Royal Academy, before its doors are opened ‘0 
the public. It is written by the editor, aii 
will be illustrated from Sir F. Leighton’s 
original studies for his picture of Andromache. 
Among the other articles will be Prof. A. H. 
Church’s report on ‘Light and Water- 
Colours”; ‘‘J. J. Henner,” by Mr. Wedmore, 
with five engravings; ‘‘ The English School in 
Peril”: a reply by Mr. George Clausen to Sir 
James Linton and M. Chesneau; and 
“ Christie’s,” by Mr. M. H. Spielmann. The 
illustrations will include an etching by Mr. 
Dobie, after Mr. Langley’s picture, ‘‘ Be- 
trayed”; and a full-page engraving of Mr. 
Watts’s new portrait of Sir F. Leighton. 


Messrs. CAssELL will also publish later next 
month, as an extra number of the Mugazine of 
Art, a permanent illustrated record of the 
principal pictures and sculpture exhibited at 


Pictures, 1888.” On the list of those who have 
permitted their work to be reproduced we 
notice most of the most popular artists, except- 
ing Sir J E. Millais, Mr. Orchardson, and Mr. 
Alma Tadema. 


TuoucH Mr. Alfred East’s contributions to 
the Duchy of Cornwall show, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, are individual and interesting, he 
devotes to the greater exhibitions his more im- 
portant landscape ; and we may fairly hope that 
he will be represented well at no less than three 
chief galleries—the Academy, the Grosvenor, 
and the New Gallery. Thescenes of Mr. East’s 
work will be found to be laid both in Scotland 
and in the West Country; and, from what we 
have seen, it is clear that that element of always 
poetic realism which has distinguished him 
heretofore will not fail to be perceptible in his 
latest labours. 


Mr. AUBREY Hunt will have one very 
striking work at the Grosvenor Gallery. It 


critical have for some time delighted to accept. 
This picture is entitled ‘‘The Last Boat Up.” 
It shows an effect of evening at Greenwich ; 
the scene, near the Hospital and on the little 
quay, all hurry and bustle; the town-bound 
steamer from Woolwich will be off in a moment. 
The artificial lights, white and red, on mast 
and quay, tell sharply against the quiet, roseate 
grey of the evening sky. This is unquestion- 
ably a remarkable ‘‘ impression.” 


Tuk Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, and the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, both hold their private view 
te (Saturday), and open to the public next 
week, 


On Tuesday next, April 24. Mr. Thomas R. 
acquoid will have on view at Nevern House, 
Nevern Square, Earl's Court, an exhibition of 
water-colour and bleck and white drawings, 
and also some sketches and studies in vils. 


The exhibition will only remain open for a 
week, 


Pror. Sir CHARLES NEWTON is delivering a 
course of six lectures at University College, 
Gower Street, on ‘‘The Greek and Roman 





Stage.” The time is Fridays, at 4 p.m , begin-| 


ning on April 20, when the introductory lec- 
ture is free to all. 


Mr. J. Wittis Cuark has undertaken to 
assist the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, and to augment its funds, by de- 
livering a lecture, at the South Kensington 
Museum, on Saturday next, April 28, at 3p.m., 
on ‘‘ Collegiate Architecture at Cambridge : its 
Origin, Development, and Mutilation,” illus- 
trated by drawings and diagrams. 

On Wednesday of next week Messrs. Sotheby 
will begin the sale, which will continue for 
nine days in all, of the second and concluding 
portion of the unrivalled collection of mezzo- 
tint engravings, formed by Mr. John Chaloner 
Smith for his British Mezzotint Portraits 
Described. As before, the catalogue is arranged 
alphabetically according to the names of the 
engravers, and also gives a list of the person- 
ages. Omitted from the first sale are some rare 
examples of Ludwig Von Siegen and Prince 
Rupert. Under the circumstances, it is painful 
to add that Messrs. Sotheby also announce for 
sale the remaining copies of Mr. Chaloner 
Smith’s book at a greatly reduced price. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN has been up the Nile as far 
as the second cataract at Wady Halfa, in com- 
pany with Dr. Virchow, and seen all the chief 
monuments of Egypt and Nubia. The journey 
was made amid repeated danger of attacks 
from native insurgents, under the leadership of 
dervishes. The last letter of Dr. Schliemann 
came from Thebes, when he was on the point 
of starting for Abydos for a few days, and then 
exploring the Fayum. The heat had risen to 
35° C, in the shade. 


THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 

WE breathe again freely. And that not so much 
because Mr. Irving is once more among us— 
a thing to be glad of, nevertheless. Not so 
much because Miss Ellen Terry is here again, 
in excellent health—also a satisfactory matter. 
The particular burden lifted from the future of 
the London playgoer consists in the fact that 
in the Lyceum programme, as Mr. Irving an- 
nounced it on Saturday night, not one word 
was said about ‘‘ Werner.” ‘‘ Werner,” it 
would seem, is no longer hanging over us. We 
received it with respect—at all events, with 
courtesy—when Mr. Irving chose to revive it 
on the occasion of the benefit of the most dis- 
tinguished of our elder dramatists. Indeed, 
the experiment was interesting. But once was 
enough; and it is very gratifying to hear that, 
after ‘‘ Faust’ has gone on but a little longer, 
Mr. Irving will appear as Robert Macaire, and 
Miss Terry in a piece of poetic intention—the 
‘* Amber Heart ”—in which it is perfectly true 
to say that she made a great impression at the 
matinee at which it was first produced. Still 
better news is it to be informed that, not later 
than next October, we may expect that revival 
of ‘‘Macbeth”’ which the wiser admirers of 
Mr. Irving—those who recognised his force and 
individuality in that character even a dozen 
years ago —have long been looking forward to. 


TueE play called ‘‘ Dorothy Grey,” which 
Miss Hawthorne produced at a matinée at the 
Princess's early last week, and which we had an 
opportunity of seeing at Brighton on Thursday, 
is a fine old crust*d melodrama, decanted for 
present use by Mr. Nesbit. Though the 
materials are old, the piece is really not badly 
put together. Originality is lacking to the 
conception of the characters, and literary art to 
the dialogue ; but a certain measure of interest 
is aroused in the story. Furthermore, the 
piece, in many of its passages, was extremely 
well acted. In the character of the heroine—a 
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hardly-used young woman—Miss Hawthorne 
herself found a = giving her, perhaps, greater 
opportunities than any of which, upon the 
English stage, she has hitherto possessed her- 
self. And, though in her performance conven- 
tional methods were now and then apparent, 
there was an element of unforced pathos visible 
in the best scenes. Much in the piece that 
might have caused a wholly conventional 
actress to rant was made the occasion by Miss 
Hawthorne for successful resistance to tempta- 
tion, and for a more or less artistic temperance. 
Again, there was at least one opportunity, 
which the actress utilised, of showing that she 
could deliver a long récit with judgment and 
variety. The characters of the sympathetic and 
the unsympathetic lovers are drawn with little 
definiteness. Mr. Abingdon has somehow less 
opportunity than Mr. Frederick Harrison—the 
unsympathetic one, the ‘‘snake in the grass”’ 
(to adopt the diction of the playwright); an1 
certainly Mr. Harrison, with an excellent and 
well-managed voice, and a method already in- 
cisive and individual, must by this performance 
have roused the expectations of the critical 
observer. Miss Maud Milton, who likewise 
appeared in the piece, is not only a handsome 
and exceedingly well-arrayed young woman, 
but a good deal of an artist to boot. And Miss 
Cicely Richards lends her distinctly sympathetic 
——w to a part in itself by no means sig- 
nificant. 


MUSIC. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Ferdinand David und die Familie Mend-lssohn- 
Bartholdy. VonJ. Eckardt. (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot.) The lives of all who attain 
eminence are worth studying; but time is 
short, and public attention must, for the most 
part, be fixed on those alone who have reached 
the highest round of the ladder. Ferdinand 
David was a distinguished violin player and 
teacher; the pupil of Spobr, and the master of 
Joachim. His successes as a virtuoso scarcely 
interest the present generation. His earnest 
and exemplary life, though it may teach many 
a profitable lesson, has no special romance 
about it; but as the life-long friend of M: ndels- 
sohn he claims our notice. 

It is the Mendelssohn family, rather than 
Ferdinand David, that constitutes the real 
subject of the volume before us. The letters of 
Mendelssohn, of his mother, and of his sister, 
are the chief matter; the events in the life of 
David are subordinate. Mendelssohn and David 
were born in the same house in Hamburg; the 
former in 1809, the latter in 1810. David, after 
enjoying two years’ study under Spohr and 
Hauptmann (1823-4), returned to his native 
city. But he soon started on a concert tour 
with his gifted sister Louise (afterwards Frau 
Dulchen). At Leipzig he was introduced to 
the Mendelssobn family—the parents on both 
sides being old acquaintances. In 1826 the young 
David writes from Hamburg to the young Men- 
delssohn asking his advice about settling in 
Berlin. Mendelssohn’s answer, which is here 
given, shows that on the shoulders of a boy he 
carried the head of a man. Herr Echardt 
rightly describes it as wonderful and charac- 
teristic. David went for a short time to Berlin ; 
but in 1829 he entered the house of a nobleman 
at Dorpat in Russia, where he remained for six 
years. A long and friendly letter of Mendels- 
sohn’s, dated 1830, is given, in which he sends 
a budget of home news and asks for Dorpat 
news in return. In 1832 Mendelssohn’s sister 
Rebecca writes to David, and the mother Lea 
adds a long postscript ; from both we learn how 
proud they were of young Felix. His travels 
and his compositions are the chief points 
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touched upon. In a letter of 1833 the mother 
writes that Felix’s talent as a composer is 
only beginning to be recognised, but that as 
a player he is universally praised. This re- 
minds her of a criticism on Beethoven in the 
Leipzig Musicalische Zeitung of 1805, in which 
his music was found fault with. ‘‘As a 
composer,” said the writer, ‘‘ Beethoven will 
do nothing, but he is a first-rate pianist.” 
In 1836 Mendelssohn became conductor of the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig; and through 
his influence David obtained the post of leader 
of the band (Concertmeister), which he kept 
until his death in 1873. A letter from Men- 
delssohn, in reference to this matter, shows how 
zealous he was on behalf of his friends. There 
are some charming letters or extracts from 
Lea Mendelssohn to David. She writes to him 
in an affectionate strain as to one of her own 
children. The one in which she regrets not 
being able to attend the Diisseldorf festival in 
1836 is as practical as it is pathetic, and 
through it runs a refreshing vein of humour. 
The festival itself has been graphically 
described by Fanny Hensel in a letter published 
in the Mendelssohn Family. In 1838 Men- 
delssohn writes to David that he has in his 
mind a violin concerto, which he intends to 
write out for him. ‘‘If that be true,” answers 
David, ‘‘I will practice it so asto make the 
angels in Heaven rejoice.” David came to 
England in 1839 and again in 1841. Herr 
Echardt gives some long and very interesting 
letters from David to Mendelssohn, in which 
we are favoured with a peep at musical life 
in London at that time. What should we 
say now to a performance of Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony with the recitative in second 
part played by a single double-bass, organ used 
in the “‘stiirzet nieder Millionen,” and many 
changes made in the vocal parts! Yet that, 
according to David, is how the work was given 
at the Philharmonic Society under Moscheles’ 
direction in 1841. 

In 1841 Mendelssohn went to Berlin, and 
thenceforward a constant correspondence was 
kept up between the two friends. The letters 
on both sides are extremely friendly. Mendels- 
sohn gives, among other things, a long descrip- 
tion of the preparation for the performance of 
** Antigone” at Potsdam, and of the perform- 
ance itself. At the beginning of the year 1842, 
he heard Liszt play pieces by Bach, Handel, 
and Beethoven, ‘‘in such an untidy and unin- 
telligent way that he would have much rather 
had them interpreted by an ordinary player” 
This —_ with what competent critics have 
said about Liszt being most unequal in his 
playing. He was not always in good form. 
In one letter David gives an amusing account 
of au evening at Schumann’shouse. He arrived 
too late for the music, but not for the wine, the 
cigars, and the dancing, in which Schumann 
himself took part. In 1844 Mendelssohn writes 
a long letter about his Violin Concerto, asking 
David’s advice about passages in the cadenza ot 
the first movement, and about the adagio. He 
originally intended the theme to be accom- 
panied pizzicuto; and, in a later letter, he 
thanks David for his suggestions and altera- 
tions, which he gratefully accepts. 

Towards the erd of the volume there are 
some interesting letters from Schumann to 
David, and a characteristic one from Liszt 
after the fiasco of his ‘“*Mazeppa” at the 
Gewandhaus in 1857. 

A translation into English of Herr Eckardt’s 
book would be welcome to many. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES, 
Bvorak’s Symphony in F major (No. 3, 
Op. 76) was given for the first time in England 
at the Crystal Palace, on Saturday week, under 





Mr. Manns’ direction. The late opus number is 
misleading, for the work was written in 1875. 
The opening Allegro is interesting, but lacks 
homogeneity; the principal theme is not of 
sufficient importance, and the working-out 
section appears laboured. The Andante is 
Mendelssohnian in character. The Allegro 
scherzando is lively but not particularly original. 
In the finale the composer appears in his true 
colours, and the movement is remarkable for 
vigour and wildness. The work was admirably 
performed, and much applauded. Herr Hans 
Wessely, from Vienna, played an uninterest- 
ing Spobr Concerto. He has very good 
technique. Mdme. Valleria sang ‘* Elsa’s 
Dream,” but the band parts were apparently 
not in the best order. The programme com- 
menced with the ‘‘Oberon,” and concluded 
with the ‘‘ Tannhiuser ”’ overture. 


BERLIOZ’s ‘‘ Faust” was given for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace last Saturday. It is 
strange that Mr. Manns, who has always found 
Berlioz such an attraction, should only now 
have included this work in his répertoire. 
Mdme. Nordica was the Marguerite, and Mr. B. 
Foote the Mephistopheles. Mr. Lloyd was 
unable to sing, and at the last moment Mr. 
Banks was engaged, who interpreted his part 
in an artistic manner. The orchestra was of 
course able to do justice to the instrumental 
music, but the Crystal Palace choir found the 
choruses by no means easy. Mr. Manns, 
indeed, had frequently to let them hear as well 
as see the biiton. There was a very large 
audience. 


A MEETING of the Cymmrodorion Society 
will be held on Wednesday next, April 25, at 
8 p.m., at Bloomsbury Mansion (late Neu- 
meyer Hall), Hart Street, W.C., when Mr. 
Joseph Bennett, the well-known musical critic 
and writer of ‘librettos,” will read a paper on 
‘‘The Possibilities of Welsh Music,” with choral 
illustrations. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIcS. 


A NEW NOVEL by LADY WATKIN WILLIAMS. 


EVEN SUCH IS LIFE. 
419998 By {LADY WATKIN WILLIAMS, 
8 vols , crown 8yvo. [ This day. 





A NEW NOVEL by JOHN DALBY. 


THE MAYROYD OF MYTHOLM: 
-t ROMANCE OF THE FELLS, 


By JOHN DALBY. 
3 vols., crown Svo. 

‘“** Mayroyd of Mytholm’ is in many ways an un- 
common book...... The style is excellent in the narrative 
passag.s, homely and vigorous, and entirely treo from 
any literary pretence.”— Athenaeum. 

‘Mr. Dalby writes with spi1it and vigour.” : 

; Saturday Review. 

“Tn all respects is sufficiently original to mark it off 
from coommon-place fiction....... The power and the 
ouiginality of the novel are undeniable, and it possesses 
a freshness of interest all its own.’’—Scotsman, 


Lonvon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limivzp, 
11, Henrietta Srxezet, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


UNDER THE FSPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Fiftv-seventh Edition, 1 vol, royal 8vo, 3ls. 6d, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET. 


AGE for 1888. Corrected by the Nobility. 


BANDOBAST and KHABAR: Re. 


miniscences of India. By Col. CUTHBERT LARKING. With Twely, 
Illus. from Original Drawings by the Author. 1 vol., small 4to, 10s. 6, 
NEW WORK BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


LADY HAMILTON and 


NELSON, An Historical Biography based on Letters and other Docy. 
ments in the possession of Alfred Morrison, Esq., of Fonthill, Wits, 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘ The Real Lord Byron,’ &, 
“Mr. Jeaffreson may be thanked for the new and favourable light whic) 
he has been able to throw upon the public and private ccnduct both of 
Lady Hamilton and of Nelsoo,”—Globe. 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. C. A. WILKINSON, M.A 


Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8v ’ 


REMINISCENGES of ETON 


(Keate’s Time). By the Rev. C. ALLIX WILKINSON, M.A., Author: 

*The Court and Times of King Ernest of Hanover.” ; 

“* Mr. Wilkinson’s book is thoroughly fresh and entertaining. It is cram. 
med full of good stories, acd will be a joy to all Etonians,”—Gra phic, 


FOUR MONTHS’ CRUISE in , 


SAILING YACHT. By Lady ERNESTINE EDGCUMBE and Laty 
MARY WOOD, : 

“* We are borne pleesan‘ly on the light and cheerful fl:w of the voyag:r 
log.”—Saturd ty Review. ‘ oe 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT AUL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE WEB of FATE: a Dramatic 


Story. By W J. WILDING. 2 vols. 


IN WHITE and GOLD: a Story. By 


Mra, F. H, WILLIAMS 'N, 3 vols. 
“ Mrs, Williamson has evidently lived among the peop:e whose doings 
she describes, and wh se sayings she records with « natura! fidelity whica 
reminds one of Authony Trollope.”— World. 


JOY COMETH in the MORNING: a 


Country Tule. By ALGERNON GISSING, 2 vols. 
“The story is weil constructed, and toll in simpla and eff: tive lane 
guage.” — Scotsman. 
** Mr, Gissing te!ls a good old-fashioned story....yet with well-sustainel 
interest from first to last.”"—.1thenacu”. 


BERNARD and MARCIA : a Story of 


Middle Age. By ELIZABETIL GLAISTER, 3 vols. 


“*The three volumes tell in a smooth, graceful fashion the story of nw) 
lovers whose uncoveranted friendship for each other survives a host vo: 
tricl-, and at last, though somewhat late in life, is rewarc«d.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


A WILY WIDOW. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ** A Modern Greek Heroine,” &c, 3 vols, 
“Mr. Cresswell writes extremly will on a plot that suits him, His 
brighter pages are rlmost as captivating as the painful ‘n‘ercst of his mcr 

tragic ones, and altogether the story is readab'e and thrilling ” 


VIRGINIA TENNANT. — By th 


By the 
Author of ** Christiaa Ncrih,” **A Golden Bar.” 2 vols, y 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume, 


KNIGHT ERRANT. By Edna Lyall. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of “* We Two,” &c. 


WE Two. By Edna Lyall, Author of 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edm 
LYALL, Author of ** Donovan,” ** We Two,” &c, 

WON by WAITIN G. New and Revised 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY, 


SELECTIONS FROM, 





Each in a Single Volume, price 5a. 


“ 

BY THE AUTHORof JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE 

MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 
AY WOMAN'S THOUGHTS | HANNAH. 

ABOUT WOMEN. THE UNKIND WORD. 
A LIFE for a LIFE. A BRAVE LADY. 
NOTHING NEW. STUDIES from LIFE. 
MISTRESS and MAID, YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and HUMAN | THE OLD JUDGE; o:Lit 
NATURE, in a Colony. i 

WISE SAWSand MODERN | TRAITS of AMERICAN 
INSTANCES HUMOUR, 





THE AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER, SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. | LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW, A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHOEBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


| Loxpon; HURST & BLACKETT (Limi20)- 
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